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ABSTRACT 

With an acute awareness of learning problems among 
inner-city students, the teachers in New Haven, Connecticut, modified 
th«^ir courses to relate to the opportunities and challenges of modern 
education. They reorganized the traditional, year-long, survey 
history courses into quarter miniunits which emphasize the inquiry 
approach to analyzing content and developing educational skills. 
Provided in the booklet is a concise outline of steps for developing 
an effective miniunit, which includes general skill development, 
sample course descriptions and objectives, and special classroom 
methods such as mock trials, student taught classes, and sound and 
light shows. (Author/DE) 
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Why Study History ? ^^^lABl^ 
"History" means many things to maijy people.' On one extremely abstract level, 
history has been called "philosophy teaching by examples." To some people, history 
embodies the"ereat traditions and enduring heritage of the past"; to others, though, 
history is the often tragic story of violencfe, ignorance, poverty, disease, warfare 
and "man's inhumanity to man." History has also been seen as the inevitable unfolding 
of ideas like Progress and Liberty. History can serve p guide toward understanding 
the present and future, along with the gloomy warning that "those who forget the 
mistakes of the past are doomed to repeat them." History by itself may not seem to 
make people healthier, wealthier and wiser, but over tht years it has served to 
give people experience in understanding complicated problems and assessing possible 
solutions. 

Compared with other high school courses, history appears to have two unique 
contributions values and advantages. 

First, in terms of content and subject matter, history has a mandate to explore 
the whole — not just a part — of life on this planet. Art, literature, mathematics 
and the sciences pursue special aspects of human experience, but they usually cannot 
claim to *study the relation of values to each other in a comprehensive context . History 
attempts to survey ^he i itirety of human experience — past, present and future — in 
all its variety and complexity. Moreover, history is not just "something out there," 
abstractly r'imote from the individual student and teacher. History courses attempt 
to rel'ate the individual to ever-widening groups and social contexts — the family, the 
classroom, the school, the economy, political systems and other cultures; not as quaint 
historical curiosities in the distant past but as realities facing students and teachers 
in the immediate present and foreseeable future. 
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BEST COPX mmiE 

Rather than try to describe the general purposes and objective-s of teaching 
and learning history in high scliool courses in terms of abstract concepts and fixed 
standards, it may be better to explore them in terms of such questions as: 

What is our purpose in life ? 

How did we get to where wcj are ? 

What does it mean to be a human being ? 

What affects the vrays people think and behave ? 

How has our experience differed from others ? 

How can we describe, explain and understand people and events ? 

How does one individual relate to others or to larger groups ? 

How do individuals grow and develop physically, mentally and emotionally ? 

How are people different ? How are they the same ? 

What are the meanings of "equality" ? 

What are the social, political, economic, religious and psychological 
elements of an individuals relationship with others ? 

What are the rights and respousiblities of human beings, economically, socially, 
and politically ? 

What are the basic ingredients of a community or nations ? 

What are the standards and expectations of citizenship and membership in society 

How do things work when they work well ? 

How do people behave normally and under stress ? 

How does the political system v7ork ? 

Why do people have customs, habits and laws ? 

Wliat docs it mean to be ''free" ? 

How does one person's freedom relate to another's ? 

Are people free to do anything they want ? What Limits freedom? 

How do political groups and laws originate ? 

How do people, groups, frccdonis and laws change over time ? 

How do v,*ars and violence happen ? Wliat are the reasons ? 

How does the econoniic system operate ? 



How do people loakc a living ? How do they choose and prepare for careers ? 

How do consumers, labor and Industry work together ? 

How does the economy relate to resources and the environment ? 

How are political, economic and social systems different in other countries 
and cultures ? How are they similar ? 



Second^ in addition to a comprehensive expjLoration of human experience in 
its variety and complexity, history has a unique value in that ?t does not rely on 
any special jargon, techniqueSt or limited methods. In exploring history, teachers and 
students use bosic, simple, ordinary, common-sense language, both for understanding 
the complexity of him^an experience and for expressing thoughts effectively. History 
can indeed take advantage of special insights and conceptual approaches used by the 
arts, foreign languages, mathematics and science as well as those used in the Social 
Studies. But, most important, studying history helps to develop the basic, fundamental 
means of communication, of understanding the subtle ambiguities of huuan problems and 
of expressing ideas as clearly, effectively and sensitively as possible. Indeed, in most 
history courses, as much time is usually spent on language and communication as on 
the substance of history. 

Again, phrased in terms of questions rather than fixed standards, history 
attempts to explore the folloi^ing: 

Can history improve reading and writing ? 

What special materials and audiovisual aids help in the classroom ? 

What topics and problems are best suited for improving reading and writing ? 

How can methods, topics and materials be used most effectively according to 

the teacher's own Reaching style and student's own learning style ? 
V/hat topics can be done by independent projects, small-group work and clar,3 

exercises ? 

What techniques can be used to build a basic vocabulary ? 

What methods arc most effective for conveying facts and information ? Ideas and 

opinions ? How can students loam to tell the difference ? 
How can students learn to listen carefully and understand the organization of 

written or spoken prose ? 
What techniques can be used to familiarize students with clear, effective, organized 

and conhcrent writing ? 
What steps are necessary to enable students to do research on problems, in and 

out of class ? 

How can students learn to cope with a variety of opinions, bias and acbiguity ? 
How can students learn to co-ordinate evidence and interpretation ? 
How can skills developed through studying history help students in their careers 
and daily life ? 

Tlie recomiiiendations and guidelines in the following pages should indicate 
some of the ways in wlilch teachers in New Haven's high school;^ have tried to ansv^/cr 
the questions about the- content and skills of history. 
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The Inquiry Approach ^^^UlBl£ 
After years of exhaustive planning, consultation, development, testing and 
evaluation, it has seetned preferable to explore the general questions, objectivefs and 
values of the Social Studies by re-^organizing the traditional year--lone survey courses 
into quarterly mini-units and by emphasising the inquiry approach to analyze content 
and develop educational skills. The usual survey courses and methods based on text-* 
books and lectures may still be valuable for many subjects in the Social Studies 
and other disciplines, but they often involve more classroom probleois and less 
satisfactory results in skill development. With a healthy appreciation of the traditional 
values of history and with an acute awareness of learning problems among inner-city 
students in today *s world, the teachers in New Haven have modified their courses to 
relate to the opportunities and the challenges of modem education. 

*^To inquire^^ is to search after, to ask with the expectation of finding satis^ 
faction, either in the form of answers or of newer and better questions. Most important 
about what we call the inquiry approach is the process of investigation in which the 
students are actively involved. The challenge of inquiry is not simply what to ask, 
but how to ask. The body of knowledge takes on a very practical meaning and becomes 
the means to an end, a way of answering important questions. The questions asked by 
teachers and the curiosity expressed by students become just as important as using 
facts and acquiring information. 

. The teacher acts to provoke thoughts and questions, while the students learn to 
ask their own questions and develop inquiry skills. Infoi-matlon and facts are still 
important > but in the inquiry approach they are directly related to specific questions 
and investigations, not jast as ends in themselves or to be accumulated out of context. 
Learning how to ask pertinent questions is often more rigorous and demanding in its 
subtlety and complexity than simply memorizing lists of amorphous facts- Some questions 
may have simple answers; some may have equally valid and defensible answers; others ta:iy 
have answers whose validity varies according to specific cases; and still ouher questions 
are open-ended in that they stimulate further inquiry, more research, more careful 
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language, greater detail, aiid more sophisticcited interpretation. The teacher helps 
students to inquire by providing stimulating materials and by encouraging students 
to develop the skilJs essential for independent analysis* 

This approach is neither revolutionary nor new. It is as old as the methods of 
Socrates. John Dewey in the early 1900 's recognized the importance of having students 
participate actively in the learning process. The inquiry approach requires that 
teachers as well as students focus on the process of learning along with the products 
and end results of learning. Many people think it easiest and entirely sufficient 
for a teacher to open a textbook and lecture from it on "everything students should 
know" about a topic. The inquiry approach rephrases textbook generalizations in terms 
of questions setting off a chain- re act ion of further questions. It involves the students 
actively in the rigorous process of research » analysis and evaluation. In the process 
of inquiry students become more familiar with the subtleties and complexities of 
understanding important elements of human experience and significant historic concepts. 

. Emphasis on the inquiry approach is intended to vary teaching methods and learning 
methods 9 so that students can become accustomed to appreciating the variety of ways 
available for understanding complicated problems. It would be contrary to the goals 
and values of the inquiry approach if a teander lectured every day. Lecturing as one 
method among several is not to be excluded. Certain skills like listening and note - 
taking are best taught through a lecture, but teachers can use a variety of approaches 
consistent with the ncads of particular classes and topics. 

The mini-unit organization favors the in-depth inquiry of specific topics over 
broader but shallower approaches. The mini-units focus on a limited number of con- 
cepts that are to be taught and te-inforced through a variety of methods, m<3Lcrials 
and strategies. It is extremely important to re-inforce what and how students learn, 
so that they can know it well enough to apply information and skills in other problems 
and educational situations, Xliis does not mean that the bamc materials are taught over 
and over until memorl2:c»d; iui^teacl, through planning, movement and continuity, each 
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unit elaborates upon the central concepts and skills through a variety of methods 

aiid stratvgloB. Outside of class, familiarity with historical as well as social 

problems and inquiry skills should help students to become independent adults and 

responsible citizens of the modern community. 

Suggestions for DeveloplPR a Mini-Unit 

Tlie inquiry approach and mini'-units unquestionably require far wore work and 

preparation from teachers and students than do traditional survey courses and lecturing. 

More detailed information and a greater variety of interpretive opinion are needed for 

analyzing content, subjects and topics Chan any textbook provides; more varied teaching 

methods and learning skills are needed than simple memorization. The following is a 

concise outline of common-sense steps for developing an effective Uiiit. 

I. Plan ahead as far as possible. Check with other teachers who have taught 
similar courses. Review other mini-units on file. Check materials on hand in 
thfe school library, department office, special equipment and audio^-visual aids. 
Be :5ure to allow enough advance time (6 to 8 weeks) for new orders. 

II. As you review the basic information and chronological sequence of a period or 
topic, pick out the iniportant problems, issues, thcmac, topics and general 
questions which relate pertinently to the subject matter of the course. Very 
often these will involve both descriptive explanation and interpretive opinions; 
be sure you know how they overlap and connect as well as how students can re- 
late the information to interpretation. Some selectivity is needed to focus 
* on the central issues and problems, to allow enough time, to avoid shallow treat- 
ment. The problems and issues of a unit need careful co-ordination and sequential 
organization with appropriate skill exercises, class methods and materials. Allow 
some flexibility since some problems and issues require more emphasis and more 
time than others. It may be impossible to give thera all equal treatment. 

III. As you review issues and information, consider which generalizations and con- 
cepts aie appropriate to the subject and which allow tie-ins with other courses. 
These concepts may be as abstract as ideas of causation, inevitability or free 
will (a^; a few examples), or like nationalism, imperialism, compromise, nature 
or others of a lower level, but it is essential that these concepts and the 
problems mentioned in Part II above be closely integrated as far as possible 
with specific events and information. Obviously, the level of abstraction of 
both concepts and problems must be geared pretty closely to the level of the 
class, without being over-simplistic or abstrusely incomprehensible or invalid 
if removed too far from the evidence. Consequently, it may be useful to rank 
these concepts according to 1) importance to the subject matter of the course, 
2) difficulty of comprehension and 3) sequence vithin the course. 
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IV. Skills: Fi<;ure out the priority of skills; which the topic, subject matter > civoi1;ible 
mciterials, pi^obleinf. and conccpLs require. Tfio lir.t of $:l;i]ls and sugp,este.d 
i>equencc of skill develoviucat giv/a be]cw m:\y be hcjpfvil, rre-tcr.l.:J at the bov-iuniaj^ 
of the uiiil. may help to show which students need help in certain i:kills as well 

as what basic information the students bring to tlie course. Try to emphasise verbal, 
written and visual skills. Figure out which skills can be developed by the whole 
claiis topothor, in suull-Broups or individua] ly . Be careful about co-ordinating 
skill devclopnient with ssuitcible teaching methods and materials. 

V. Classroom te^^ching ir.o.thods; Variety is the key to the inquiry approach and mini- 
units > but there should be o'-'erlap and coherent continuity. The list of methods 
given belo.^r may heln you to figure out some which are best for certain skills, 
materials, probletiis aiul concepts. If in doubt, consult other teachei's who have 
used those i.iethodr. . It: is sometimes tempting to use certa in methods just for 
entertainment value, but such attempts usually fall flat if- the teacher has failed 
to use the method without a valid, lesitinate educational purpose, 2) if the teacher 
fails to make clear to students what the specific purpose and steps are involved, or 
3) if the teacher fails to co-ordinate the method with the proper material, topic, 
information, skills and issues. It also seen:s wise to de-brief students immediately 
with the method fresh in mind and to provide tic-ins with v;hat goes before and after. 

VI. Materials: The course outlines and course descriptions on file may help to find 
what is available in the school, at Yale, or needs to be ordered. Knowing how to 
use dittos and other copying processes is essential. Materials, of course > should 

be geared to concepts, problems, methods, skills, interpretive biases, reading levels 
and basic information. Your colleagues and Yale advisors usually have a wealth of 
knowledge about source documents and interpretations; some of these, of course, may 
need editing for particular classes. Important as reading materials are, do not 
negleci avnflabl.n nttdio-vi^^i^al aids* Allow enough lead-time for copying. Figure out 
which materials can be given to students to keep and which should be collected in 
class* Keep copies of everything. Label them clearly. Try to be especially clear and 
specific about instructions. 

VII. Many teachers believe in detailed, day-by*-day lesson plans. Some outlines are more 
general and alla«7 more flexibility. Different planning may be necessary for 
chronological -period units or topical units. In planning a unit, one should have at 
least a good idea of a weekly sequence to be followad. Some topics in a unit may 
take n^ore time than planned; others nay take less. More trouble seems to arise from 
overloading a unit with concepts, problems, methods and information than from con- 
centrating on a more limited number of essentials which incorporate options and 
alternatives to be explored as the occasion demands or allo^cs. In plrnning methods 
and skills, especially, be aware of the varying needs and abilities of the students 
vjithin clas.ses and in different cla^jjes. Mnke the sequence of coming events; clear 
to the class, so ihntt they know wl^nt to expect. Many students lose trc^ck of what 
the purpose of a particicu.lar exercise or unit may be, so that frequent materials 
reminders are necessary. Your overall plan should include materials and exercises 
on continuous themes, thouf/: variety is often necessary to illustrate the themes 
from different angle^;. Tilings which may seem self-evident to you may be mysterious 
to the student*; until you find a way of getting through to them. Po not forget 
to figure out easy, coherent transitions between different parts: of the unit. 

Most of these suggested procedures are, of course, in most teachers' repertoire of 

common-Fcnso experience. And mo3t teachers are adaptable enough to vary plans ou short 

notice. 
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Each teacher u^,ual3.y has the iwaginat ion and ingonuity to dcvoJop courses in specxa.l 
ways according to particuliir toachinp, styles, the peculiar! titis of the topic, and, moot 
iiaporlant of a.H, the ir.uncdiate needs of the individual students* 

Genoral Ski lls 

Dcvelopinjj skills is tlic nost iuiporlant job of the high f^chool teacher. Social 
Studios tfiacht'^rs usually havo to spend a great deal of time, effort and inp^.iniity 
teachin^^, rcadina> writing anu evcn t^uuiu atiUimCtic related to historical or other 
inquiries. It is in the high schools that students must acquire a lasting competence 
in larguage and coimauui cation in order to become independent, critical, disciplined, 
imaginative and active rather than passive participants in the educational process. 
Ideally, students should become accustomed to asking questions for themselves, develop- 
ing their own critical standards, pursuing their own goals, finding their ovm motivation 
and continuing their own Individual growth and development. 

Tiie skills below are those which appear to be most needed in Social Studies courses 
and v*hich history courses can and should develop in special ways. They are listed In 
five categories, but the overlap is considerable. The list is not a complete taxonomy, 
but it should help teachers and students focus on the skills and learning problems 
which occur most often. * 

1. Historical Social Studies Skills: These are the most pertinent ones encountered 

in historical inquiry and need special attention. Hopefully, after two or 

three courses, students should have a familiar understanding of: 

The valu(?s of primarj' and secondary sources 

Identifying fact and opinion 

Points of view and biases 

Value judgements 

Sterotyping errors 

Cause and effect 

Comparisons and contrasts 

A sense of time and place 

Chronology, sequence and context 

Using statistics 

Graphing and map rending 

I.ssuc^s involving a central issue, polarised extreifjeu, and a spectrum of 
opinion 
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II. Active Group Skills emphar.i?:e coimnvmication and sensitivity in speech througli: 
Panel discuitc^ious 

Dc-baLct;, preparation and ronn.il strategy 

Kolc plays 

Trials 

Siiiiulations 

Small group work 

111* Study Skills enphasisie reading and writing for general educational development 
not just for hijit-or>' or Social Studicis: 
Ability to parai^hrase 
Note- taking 
Sumari;;iing 

Cenerall?iations and qualifications 
Outlining^ chronologically cnnd topically 
Proper use of quotations in context 
. VJritinj^ clearly and sequentially 
Using introductions and illustrations 
Using conclusions and evidence 
Organizing the sequence of topics 
Evalxialing the relative importance of information 
CategoriEinj^. information 
Documentation and use of examples 
Following directions 
Taking tests 

Becoiuins familiar with standardized tests 

How to watch audiovisual aids effectively . 

Research, reports and projects 

Bibliography and standard reference works 

Footnotes 

Using the library 

IV. Career Skills build on these other skills: 
Filling in fonns 

Following directions and instructions 
Understanding steps in an outline 
Reading th.> "fine print" 

Accuracy in money, interest percent, payrolls 
Understanding work procedures and roles 
Understanding structure and organization 
Taking initiative and responsibility 
Following schedules and meeting deadlines 
Askiuf^, and answering questionji promptly 
Developing, co-operative attitude 
irt/orkiiig in groups 

V, Jjchavior and Attitude: Tliese may not at first seem an official part of classroom 
work, but they do affect how students react and behave in or out of class: 
Oeclsi<'»n making 

Assuining responsibility 
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Democratic participation . 

Tolerating dissent ^^3^*^ 
Tolerating ambiguity 
Being pi'updred 

CciurtoMy, co-op(»ration, respect for others ..rfj^^^ 
Promptnc;rS, attendance i^^^ 
Sense of. humor 

Self-rrspect 
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Suggest ed Se quences of S kil] DcvelopTnont "'^^If 
In the mini-iinit ori:..ini<'.aLion stvdeuts may have completely different topics iuul 
completely differfnt teachers each markiur, quarter. It is therefore e^^.-.eutial that 
all teachers be mvare of rhu skills listed above and emphasize then dtiring the whole 
year, to insure orderly skill deve lopivent . It is also important that 23 students 
proceed throuijh each quarter, they shouJ d be expo.scd to a progressive development 
of skill exercises in the year, beginning with simple, basics fundamentals and goiur, 
on to more cowpltx, sophisticated techniques. Except for the special ompliasis in the 
9th Grade, described below, the progressive sequence aims tovard developing skills in 
preparation for research projects and papers in the third term to be followed by further 
review and more sophisticated group skills in the final quarter. 
9th Gra de Social Studi es 

This course focuses on the individual in an urban community. Since student needs, 
abilities ind problems vary considerably after the middle school, it seems necessary 
that various skills be euphasized throughout the year as circumstances and topics allow. 
Teachers should, of course, consult with school reading counselors when necessary and, 
if possible, devise pre-tests and post-tests for skill development as well as basic in- 
formation. Naturally, the skills listed below overlap considerably and should be in- 
tegrated as much as possible. Often but not always, those skills are explored at more 
basic level and take more time than similar skills in later grades. 

Comprehonsic)! i and Coi:!munic ntion Personal At t itud es a iid Decision-Maki ng 

Rcadinj; ~ Using source's 

Listening Fact and opinion 

Spelling Seeing many sides of an issue 

Vocabulary Understanding botli sides of an argument 

Sentence structure Analyzing problems and solutions 

Paragraphs Clarifying personal and social valuer 

Using indexes Proceduroa for decision-making 

Book reports Evidence, and ideas 

Oral reports Discussions and debates 

Underotitnding and making charts, maps Behavior, courtesy, sensitivity 
graphs 

Observing audiovir.ual material carefully 
Understanding chronology and stngcs 

Special terms and concepts to be explored Include P)any of the following: urban, rural. 
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suburban urUanlzat ioit ir;w\i;alopol is ^ neijj.hborhood, conuiuinily j, society, culture, economy, 
iitdusiry, la'.;or, coiisun:oiL-i, bcallii, welfare, n-gions^ iraiu^portaLlon, su) vices, venn-r.Mi 
lav/, politics, hou::.uii;, taxation, buclgca, puJlution, eiuiromnont, resources, ccolojjy, 

rex^soiiality , ndoles^ccncc:, phytiiology, disease^ iiimily, race, prejudico, intellj.jvnce, 
maturity, dru^ui, addiction, dGpendi.nce, i-epx\KlucLion, populatioii, provention, sexuality, 
pubc^rty, respuiisibiliLy , penalties • 

3.Qth Cnult '-^ovj d Are.<- Stiul Ics_^nd 3 .Uli^Grade.-Ai:!^^ Hi story^ 

lhou;^f;i the 9th Grad^. utiits necessarily cmi^hasi.ze various skills continuously 
Ihroushout ihe year, ex^^erienue has indicated that a more ordei^ly sequeutial progression 
is necessary duiing the four quartei-s of the two upper f.ciHde-ycars, Once again, the 

outline below obsscures the necessary overlap, continuity and integration of skill 
development in the 10th aud 11th Grades. Pre-tests and post-tests for skill developnient 
and basic iuformation are adviseable, if at all possible, every quarter, aud, for the 
benefit of other teachers, information on various students should be kept and shared 
as the year progresses. The course s;ai)imaries and classroom methods listed below may 
help to show which topics and techniques are most suittjble for developing skills in 
different qunrtt^rs of the year. The sequence below appears to apply both to World Areas 
and American History, but it is important in each quarter of the 10th Grade to emphasize 
terms relating to geography, place names and culture: 

The outline appears to make abrupt divisions between each term, but, of courrc, 
many group skills emphasised in the fourth quarter can be effectively used in the 
earlier quarters. And it is always essential and necessary for each quarter's vrork to 
review, le-lnforcc and bui3d upon the skills of the previous quarters. Teachers and 
students are, of course, free to develop any skills whenever necessary; the outline 
represents a suj^gested, recommended sequence based on experience of which skills need 
special emphasis anc! mastery to injiiure that students progress effectively from quarter 
to quart^.r ?.nd develop their own competence in a reasonably systemuiatic way. 
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Ftr sl T eru: It is obviously dcsirobJe that laLcr in tlio yeia* teachors can fecJ confident 
tliat students in tho first term have had thorough and lastius coinpc fencci in 
tho foJ loving basic f unda-niGntals : 

1. Understanding tho differences ond values of Primary and Secondary Sources 

2. Identifying Fact and Opinion 

3. Cause and Effect - underlying* «md iiaraediate 
A» Point of View, bins and value jud{;Tnents 

Xcachen; might deviRe a prn-tcRt to asccrrtain tlie studeuts knowled?,c of these 
concepts, as well a?; readin^^ luid writing; skills and basic information. Mini-units 
in the first ten:; should enphni^i^.e mtori.-il and n^ethods which cnphasi^e those 
•v-kills ^.nd concepli;, A post-te.a nay hclj* as a follow-up and as a v;ay of briefing 

he sLiulcnts teacliors Jater iu the year, As noted abovo, intensive work in 
geographic skills and terms shoidd be •^dded for 10th Grade World Areas. 

A few exaiaples of how to teadi the concepts above are: Primary and Secondary Source 
have a staged incident and conpare the students ''eye-vi tnei^:>" accounts; "Rumor 
gaijie" - write out a sentence on paper, have the students whisper it sequentially 
around the room and compare the last whispered message with the original. Fact 
and OplnioniE^iamine news stories and editorials on the same issue from different 
newspapers. 

5. Proof Essay - a simple format involving 

a. Statement 

b. Reason 

c. Evidence 

The teacher might copy out a standard format for these essays until students arc 
familiar enough with it to make their own. More work can be done to allow for 
objections, counter-arguments, qualifications and the like as the term and the 
year progress. A bare outline at first may be necessary, to be followed by com- 
plete sentences and formal paragraphs. 

Second^ Term: Pre-test to check on 1st Term's work. Design units to continue work on 
the concepts and skills emphasised above. The hew emphasis in this term 
might focus on; 

1. Picking out important f^>cts from context; list them according 
to various priorities and re-^write them without extraneous 
material. 

2. Familiarity with standardized tests with emphasis on following 
directions and timing. 

3. Bogiuning preparation for 3rd term paper or project: Taking 
ror^ding nott.s, checking fncts, outlining, library materials, 
dx*af ting, revision* 

In the 10th Grade, there should stJll be emphasis on geography and cultural 
terms. 

Third Term: Pic— tect fo -becking on 1st and 2nd term work. Continue exercises from 
previous te t but include i^yver and more intensive emphasis on: 

1. Comparisons and contrasts; similarities and differences; parallels 

2. Further preparation and completion of rosfjarch project in- 
cluding preliminary final drafts and allowing enough time after 
the project or paper is completed to go over and review the work. 

Fourth T erm: Prepare for some final review of sMl Is developed and re-inforcemcnt of 
research project skills either through review of the 3rd term paper or 
a<^.signment of related research topics. Emphasis in this term should includa: 

1. Siuall group work 

2. Developing previous discussion skills for formal debates, oral reportf> 

ERiC 3'* 
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llio. iudlvi^^aal in urban iiociety is tlie wajor thetae of l.bc 9Lli Gri?do Social SluvlJof; 
pingram in the New llnven hi^^h schools • 'J'he basic infomatioii provided in the 9th Graclo 
proi^rani i^; i»rn(-»ral.ly the siun'\ in the three f;choo]s and emphasizes tht ducll5>tic nature 
of an individuaJ 's? pr^.rsonal. v»rowth <md relationships within a complc^x urban cnviro.imouL • 
The duaLa\;l.ic tne^ivs are ini i.j'-2'c3ated and overlap so that tliey are not really separat e d 
thouj;h this dc*/,er:; pL J on my iyivr\ r.vdli an ir.prcssloa. N:.turally, according; to particular 
topics there arc varying cn:plia5u-s given to personal relationships and jjoneral urban 
issut-u. The ninth juade is also an excellent area for introducing the Social Science 
discipline. to all students. 

For example, in those parts of the 9th Grade program whlcli involve personal 
growth and relations within an urban society and each of the disciplines are represented 
and attention is i^iven to: problems of adolcscp-uce; the process of sociali^cation; the 
iufluaucc of family and culture; the role of peer groups; problems of race and prejudice; 
the purposes of education; the personal, physiological and social elements of drug abuse 
and sexuality; the individual's concern for problems qf urban ecology. Analysis and 
discussion of these topics emph"isi;^e the students understanding of themselves as unique 
individuals with spf^cial stren^.ths and limitations, and as mombex's of larger, conplex 
groups with special expectations and responsibilities; self-respect and respect for other 
analysing problernK; accurately; considering', alternatives and consequences; developing 
the iiieans for i-iakiiii; personal decisions effectively. In tenns of skill development, the 
discusi;:? on of personal growth, r< lations and choices focus cui listening and observing 
carefully; defining themes and issues in a discussion; distinguishing betv/een fact and 
opinion; or^^ianl^iing evid^'nce to support a^i opinion; understanding more* than one side to a 
argHip'anr; CAplorlng alternatlvci^ and options; participating in group dcclsion-r-K-iking; 
learning f undarucnt;^.l concepts of social studies. More specific inf onuation ;:bout nin-unft 
exploiln^; p(*r;joii.-!j do veloi»ir/nt and pi-rsou/il relation^Li follow tbf:^ gcne/ral suMunary. 



In addition to developing the students awareness of their own development , the 
9th Grade program emphasizes the larger social elements of the individual's experience 
in a complex urban society. Units about urban themes include topics on understanding 
the urban environment; its geographical relations with the surrounding region; its 
internal geographical divisions; the social and economic elements of neighborhoods 
and communities; the composition of the population. Other units explore the historical 
development of cities and case studies of urbanization: Athens and Rome; medieval cities; 
Venice and Constantinople: London and Paris; the growth of coraraerco, trade, transportation 
and industrialism in the process of modem urbanization. Law, government and political 
organization of cities are the topics in other units, including attention to the 
structure and working of the federal government, national legislation, executive 
administration, court systems, federal urban programs, relations wilh state government 
law enforcement, and individual civil rights within the system of government. Some units 
focus on the analysis and solution of urban problems ;* how environment and people affect 
each other; the economics of cities; transportation; pollution; housing; urban crimes 
and violence; law enforcement; taxation; the growth of suburbs; urban planning; the 
future of cities. Using a basic text ( Exploring the Urban World) , maps, films, slides, 
and posters, the units on urbanization develop skills like: understanding and making 
maps, charts and graphs; using indexes and reference books; reading, vocabulary and 
comprehension; use of data and source materials; making generalizations; understanding 
terms and concepts related to city life; interpreting time lines and chronology; dis- 
tinguishing fact and opinion; analyzing problems and , solutions. 

As noted above, basic, fundamental skill development is emphasized throughout the 
year according to particular topics, classroom methods and materials. The overlapping 
integration of topics about the individual in an urban society means that personal 
relations often come up In units on urbanization and that urban problems influence 
discussions in units on personal relations. The following sample outlines are but a fev; 
of those explored in the 9th Grade program and, for the sake of brevity, do not give 
the full substance of a course unit. They arc offered as an introduction to the possibilitle 
y.oT cy.pJoring various elemonts of the individual in an urban world. 
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!• Course Topic: New Haven , pa st and present ( B, Centennial Preparation ) 
General Educational Objectives: 

A. To understand the urbanization process, including the Industrial Revolution, 
geographic factors and immigration. 

B. To understand that city government is designed to perform sex'vices for the 
people and that the ability to provide services depends on economic bases 

C. To gain insights into patterns of ethnic movements and politics 

D. To understand forces causing decline of cities 
General Behavioral Objectives: 

A, Understanding and describing the process of urbanisation 

B, Understanding at least fifteen services of city government 

C, Understanding the procedures and related problems of city taxes 
Special Skills and Methods: 

A. Note- taking-required 

B. Graphs; population, bar lines; pie graph of city budget 

C. Vocabulary 

D. Maps: City streets, topography, zoning maps 

E. Listening 

Major Content and Subject >titter: New Haven's development in different historic periods; 

the structure and organization of New Haven's government 
Short List of Materials: pamphlets of New Haven history, slides, guides from city 

agencies, films trips on urban problems 
Teacher: Jonathan D, Clark 

LI. Course Topic: Law, Crime and Justice 
General Educational Objectives: 

A. To introduce students to the structure of the city, how it attempts to 
deal with one of today's major urban problems: enforcement of and respect 
for law, 

•B. To have students* recognize their unique positions as citizens in a 
democratic society. 

C, To present principles of government and jurisprudence which students should 
know to understand their rights and those of others. 
General Behavioral Objectives: 

A. To have students investigate the forces which produce* changes in our legal 
system. 

B. To encourage students to grapple with alternative resolutions of issues. 

C. To help students understand and interpret data, charts and graphs. 
Special Skills and xMethods: 

A. Group skills, critical thinking and listening: role plays, mock trials, debates, 
forming in-class investigative commissions, hearing guest speakers. 

B. Interpretation of data: case studies, charts, graphs, newspapers, filmstrips 

C. Comprehension, written and oral skills: tests, oral and written reports, de- 
bates, critical reviews, articlos, interviewing guest speakers 

Major Content and Subject Matter: (vreekly) 1. ITie Origins of Law 2. Civil and Criminal Law 

3. Urban Regulation 4. The Orgams^ation of the State Court System 5. The Juvenile 
. Court in Practice 6. Youth in Trouble 7. Staying Out of Trouble 8. Protection 
and Punishment 

Short List of Materials Used: J u<j_t J. cc^ i n Ame r i ca series (Law, Crime and Justice; Law and 
the City; Law and Order; Law and the Consumer) jMancM^^^^ 
No One Wi ll Liste n; TwJ^lo^c^_Ajvir^^^ 

juannr Wlml. You Cun Uevc: Jer ry Tfves in Hgi vlcm: Anthony Li yes }}}^j[hl^^}l^ 

^ JriLii^ili Tho \;ar o n Cri me 

Teacher: Michael Kurgejss 
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III. Course Topic: AdoIr.f;cor L Psycho loi'. y and Tccnap^o Problon m 

G«sweral Educatj.oni,\ Objccuves ^* ' ^^^/t 

A. To dcvcJop an utiderstanding of the causes of human behavior 

B. To develop a thoorfttical fratuswork for analysing adolescent behavior 

C. To develop insight into the devdopTnental tasks of adolescence; individuality 
and confomiity; relations with p:nonts, siblings and peers 

General Behavioral Objectives: 

A. Kxplaiuiug and evaluating adolescent behavior in specific situations throuf,h 
case fi Indi es and r tor Los 

B. Explaininj' human motivations in common adolescent problems 

C. nevelopii:£j greater tolerance and son utivity to the problems of tlie mentally 
ill 

Special Skills and Mi'.thoda: 

A. Analysis of action and expresnjon Lectures, discussions jn class and 

B. Communication in smll groups; writing scenaj ios 

C. Decision-Making of problem-situations; films and fllnj- 

strips 

>Iajor Content and Subject Matter: 

A. Theories of Personality Development, Psychological Function, Defense Mechanisms, 
Transact! onaJ. Analysis 

B. Teenage Problems: peer pressure, family relations. Insecurity, decision-making 

C. Varieties and Degrees of Mental Illness 

Short List of Materials; mimeographed hand-outs. Maturity, Loyalty. Dibs In Search 

^LA^kii J 'ro You're OK. . Filmstrip: Unde rstanding Your Paren ts 
Teachers: Michael Burgess, Jonathan Clark, Burt Saxon ' ' 

IV. Course Topic: Socializati on and Prejudice >( EthnJc Studies ) 
General Educational Objectivo.s: 

A. Understanding the Process of Son'aH zation. Its effects on attitudes and behavior 

B. Evaluating the importance of competition, power, status and adolescence in pur 
culture and others 

C. Understanding the origins, manifestations and pffects of prejudice 
General Behavioral Objectives: 

A. Explaining how socialization influences attitudes and behavior 

B. Understanding heredity, evolution and environment 

C. Understanding cultural norms and values in various societies 
Special Skills and Methods: 

A. Conceptnalization Oral reading, discussion, play- 

B. Comparison of culutures and experiences writing, synectics, group work, 

C. Analyzing heredity and environment simulations, films, filmstrips. 

D. Independent research guest speakers 

E. Reading, V/ritiug, Vocabulary 

Major Content imd Subject Matter: Case studies of socialization procedures, cross-cultural 
exfiinples, socialization in cities, socialization In the South, elements of prejudice 

Short L'-at of >fcilerials: student folder of readings and lessons. Two Blocks Apart, I Know 
K^lZ.lklii£^'Lji^jrd._Sinp. s, The Invisible W all (teacher's guideTvallablo) 

Teacher: Curt Saxon 
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V. Course Topic: bi>cislouo and Values ; Drucs» 
General Educa tloiiA}. Objectives: 

A. Understand ing what role drugs play in one's life 

B. llndcrs Landing', causos nnd effects of drug 

C. Kvaluatiuij solutions to the drug problem 

D. Exploring .'i.Ucrnativcs: to drug unc. 
General Beh.'ivioral Objectives: 

A. Underslaudiur, names, appearance., nicknames, physical nnd psychological effcctr.» 

addiction potential of luorijuana, LSD heroin, cigarettes, alcohol, amphetamincj; 

and barb it nates 
li. Pc!?rribinp and explaining attitudes towaid drugs 
Special SkilJs and Methods: 

A. Classifyinj^; Drugs Disasslon in class nnd sr^all c>^oups, 

B. Annlyaiiis drug treatment programs case-study analysis, filins, filmstrlps, 

C. Clarifying and forming values • tapes, gucat speakers, play-v/rlting, 

8itiinlation& 

JIajor Content and Subject >lati;er: Reasons for drug usej laarijuana; narcotics; hallucinogens; 

aiuphet amines; cigarettes; alcohol; drug trcaf^ient programs; alternatives to drugs 
Short Lifit of Materials; student folder of readings; Scope, Dru^s ; Nmi pamphlets; 

Ma king Value Judgment s. Films :"Donny B", "l^Ihat Time Is It Now?", "Breath of Air" 

( teacher guide available) 
Teacher: Burt Saxon 
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Youth Grade ^VAUji^^ 
The World Area Studies program in the 10th Grade offers comparative perspectives 
on important, cultures^ civilizations and nations. The major thenes of the program's 
units are the interdependence and commonality of human experience with attention to the 
significance of differing cultural and national developments. The relative remoteness of 
Diany of the areas studied presents special problems for students who are most familiar 
and conceratid with issuc\s in their iimaediate surroundins-s • The 9th Grade program on 
issues of the individuwal in urban society and the 11th Grade program in American History 
have an immodiacy and familiarity which the 10th Grade program does not necessarily have, 
-.0 that teachers face special burdens in involving students with topics and issues on 
a more abstract or vicarious level. Some of the sample course outlines below show 
how several teachers have coped with the problem of attracting and holding the student's 
attention and interest. In terms of skill development, the separate units during the 
school year generally follow the recommended sequence outlined in the previous section 
of the guidelines. Experience has shown, however, that skills related to geography 
and cultural concepts need continual emphasis and review during each quarter. Remember 
that these outlines give only the bare skeleton of a. few courses and represent only 
a sample of the national and conceptual topics offered in the 10th Grade World Area 
Studies program in the New Haven high schools. 

Sample Outlines 

I. Course Topic: Ancient Rome 
General EducaLianal Objectives: 

A. To shov: students the record of ancient Rome in human experience 

B. To illustrate the influence of Rome on the past and present 

C. To provide practical kno^'ledge of the ideas and events in the early period of 
western civiJlsatiou 

General Behavioral Objectives: 

A, Learning terms and concepts from ancient Rome that are still used today: 
dictator£;hip, revolution, senate, patrons, province, etc. 

B, To reed and understand actively rather than passi.vely 

C. To appreciate the origins of beliefs and ideas in wcbtern culture 

D. To Gfic how Roman law is the basis for many modern lavrs 
Special Skills and Methods: 

A. To develop an historical point of view for remote per5.ods 

B. To becomo familiar with basic docnmont3 and thr:jlr analysis 

C. Tn dist.Jnv'uich bctvrecn primary and aecon'.lnry sources 
])• UndiirHtaiidJag perspective, library skills 

Major Content rad Subject Mattc-r: li^^rly Italian peoples, Etruscans, Latins, early Koman 
Y:rnn society, rellfUon. Im^^ KeptilJic, political structure, plebeian revolt, reform 



aristocracy, Grecian influences, imperial orpansion, the Punic War, lUnnnibal, new 
provinces, eastern mi] alary cai:.f>ui.{ins, the imperial constitution, chcii^ing social 
structures the ri^u of nev; leiulors, Pompcy, Caesar, Cicero, Marc Anthony, the end of 
the Republic, rise of Cliristianity 

Short List of Materials Dawe, Ancien t Greece and Rome ; Starr, Ancient Romans ; films trips; 
posters; i>hotos from New Haven J'ublic Library 

Teacher: Solomon Govrin 

11 # Course Topic: Tti£ Causes o f War 
General LduciiLional Ob juc lives: 

A. Uxplox iuf: why countries resort to war to settle grievances 

B. UndcriUaiiding the role of economic, colonial, political, imperialism In the causes 
of war, 

C. Understanding the role of alliances and power blocs 

D. Investigating the nature of hostility between U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 

E. Exploriag possible alternatives to War 

F. Analyzing the effects of European, Asian and African developments on U.S.A. 
General Behavioral Objectives: 

A. To tolerate dissent and develop democratic participation 

B. To understand clashes of opinion 

C. To understand long and short term causation 

D. To analyze reliability of information 

E. To develop decision-'waking 

Ft To appreciate concepts related to international affairs; balance of power, 
containment, cold war, power bloc, neutrality 
Special Skills and Methods: 

A. To develop an historical point of view 

B. To identify stereoryppe; and propaganda 

C. To refine and articulate 

D. To ask important questions about facts and ideas 

E. To understand analysis of problems and controversial issues 

F. To analyze and interpret basic documents closely and critically 

G. Map reading, topography,, observation 

II. Relating individual knowledge to larger experience 
Major Content and Subject Matter: Spanish-American War, Philippine Insurrection, World 

War I, World War 11, Peace Treaties 1919 and 19A5, the cold war, motives of Russia and 
China 

Short List of Materials: Gcottel, America's Wars?; Pussey, The Way VJe Go To War; Cramer, 

T he Cau ses o f War ; Pi ctor i al History of World Wars 1 and II ; Winks, The Cold W ar 
Teacher: Soluuion Govrin * 

III. Course Topic: Japan an d Korea 
General Educational Objectives: 

A. To appreciate other peoples and cultures 

B. To correct misconceptions about foreign lands and peoples 

C. To understand nationalistic fears, misunderstandings, ignorance and conflict 

D. To promote critical inquiry and analytical thinking 
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General Behavioral Objectives: 

A. To compare and contrast attitudes, v»lu(?s» political and economic systems 
B« To develop empathy for the problonts vi japan and Korea 
C. To illustrate geographical and cultur.il factors 

J). To investigate the rationale behind customs, traditions and use of human 

abilities in other cultures 
Special Skills and Methods: 

A. Evaluating special points of view 

Making Decisions 

C. Using primary and secondary sources from both cultures and from the West 

D. Critical thinking: position papers, objectives, conclusions, debates 

£• Developing research skills: encyclopedias^ books, newspaper, magazines, filr.s, 
television, interviewing, map work, regional terms 
Major Content and Subject Hatter: Geography - human resources and physical; Histoo': 

critical periods, religious influences; Education; Modernization; Traditionalism; 

Economic and Pglltical Problems; a general introducation to languages and writing. 
Short List of Materials: maps, textbooks , reference books, filmstrips, records, slides, 

cultural artifacts, dolls and toys, puzzles, stamps, plays, television, pictures 
Teaclier: Florence Zyvocinski 

IV. Course Topic: China 
General Educational Objectives: 

A. An introduction to the Oriental inheritance 

B. The impact of geography, demography and philosophy on ctiltural development 

C. Comparison of Eastern and Western cultural development in. several aspects 

D. Relation of China to political development through reform and revolution 

E. The importance of Chinese Communism in the political development of the "Third 
World** 

General Behavioral Objectives: 

A. Appreciating the values of other cultures 

B. Understanding the relationship of reform to revolution 

C. Relating the resolution of national problems to the resolution of world problems 

D. Criticizing propaganda and specific problems and investigating accurately 
Special Skills and Methods: 

A. {leading 

B. Making critical evaluations 

C. Developing written and verbal communication 

D. Home study assignments 0 

E. Required note-taking 

F. Open book exarcg, bi-weekly quiz 

G. Discussions and debates 

H. Using original documents 

•I. Understanding and diagramming criticial relations 
Major Content and Subject Matter: Analyzing the oldest- culture in the world; the philosophi 
of the East; western influence on Chinese political development; Sun Yat Sen and 
democracy in China; Mao and the rise of Communism; American relations. Geography 
arid resources of China 

Short 1-ist of Materials: textbook, media information, special research assignments, Yale 

Art Gallery materials, available motion pictures 
Note: llie Japan, Korea and China units were developed through a special grant made possible 

by Yale University's department of Asian Studies 
Teacher: Joseph Hersant 
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V. Course Topic: Tho Sovcd t Union ^^^iMlt 
Gcaeral Educa fioiuir Object ivca : ' 

A. To Bacon.^ acquainted with the principal peoples and cultures of the- U.S.S.K. 

B. lo study tha principal periods of Soviet history since 1917. 

C. To umV.rstand the rola of the U.S.S.R. in world affairs 

\), To examine the prlncip-il similarities and differences between the U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. 
General Behavioral Objectives: 

A. KncouraKC students lo comiunicato dearly and to relate to one another openly. 

B. I-.ncourogo auionn students respect for the opinions of each other. 

C. To under£itand Importaut issues in Soviet affairs and some of the different opinions 
regarding; those issues. * 

Special SUlLs and I-lethods: 

A. Ability to road and comprehend documents and secondai-y sources 

r A^^^,'' ^'^^^^^'^y r.tudents of express their opinions clearly. 

t. >\bJlity to dcfjne one's own opinions and to respect thosa of others. 

D. Writing skills 

Major Content and Subject Matter: geography of The U.S.S.R. peoples and cultures of 
the u.b^S.R.; religions and the state; the Soviet government and the Coioounlst 
party o^ the Soviet Union; Soviet foreign poHcy; principal domestic problems; 
American-Soviet relations. f 
Short List of Materials: Cambridge books on the U.S.S.R., maps and geographies of the 
Teacher:* John R!lL'^Lvet. '"'''^'^ Conununism, appropriate audio-visual materials, 

VI. Course Topic: Tlie Soviet Union 
General Educationol Objectives: 

A. To understand the mentality and behavior of the* "Soviet man" 

B. To underslnud the relationship between the U.S.S.R. and the non-Conununist world, 
t. lo understand the relntionship botveen the U.S.S.R. and its European 

_ satellites and between the U.S.S.K. and the Communist states of Asia. 

rn„ 1 ^ H'"" ,^^^^^^"2 nationalities, religions and cultures of the U.S.S.R. 

General Behavioral Objectives: o vx u.o.o.r. 

A. Kncourage cooperation between students in study and in discussion 

c ^^^'■"^'^ v^'^io^^ ^"P^c-ts of several of the more important issues in the U.S.S.R. 

C. Kucourar,e accuracy in speech and in writing. y.f 
Special Skills and Methods: 

A. How to pronouce Russian names of persons & places 

B. Map-reading and understanding of the principles of geography. 

M.-in^V f''''f''"1'c^.Y''^'' ^^"^ ''^^^ important Russian place names mean in English 

^ The s ^ucture of S^^i^f '^^"f ^^'^ ^"'^ ''''''''' ^^^^^^ Union 

Xhc structure of Soviet government. The influence of Communism in Soviet 

Short of Material.: Maps, NYTl„«s filmstrlps; collection of magn.lne articles f,o,« 

TnrJtrLTTd roir--t-t^%^"^ ^-y-'—i^ appropriate text books and pamphlets; 
LLxiistraled books on the Soviet Union. 

Note: The above examples illustrate how the same unit my be developed and taught by two 
teachcrfa in different high schools. •-riui,iiL oy two 
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VII. Courtie Topic: Modcmi Europa 
General K<kicational bbjectiveii: 

A. To foster cUi u;iderr>tciiitUnii of and appreciation for nationallsitt as a force in 
wodo.ni Kuioi>can hi-stc»ry» 

• B, To undcrsLaaJ efforts to promote jntomationa] cooperation among European couutrJes 
and the ci; U icultics in promoting it. 

To ni:darsl.::ad thc principal theme? and periods of modern European hiiUory. 
V. To become, wall acquv^'iited v:J th sevtjral of thc v\<iny important European nations. 
E. To underjitaud the clo:;c relationship between the U.S.A. and Europe, pai;t and 

pr(*r.t:nL . 
Ueneral iJenavioraJ OhjectiveL^ ; 

A# To i;;ake stfd**'jLi; awaru* of the world around thon. 

B. To o.ncourap.t*. utSKWxacy .in oral and vrittcn e>:prcs^.;ion* 

C. To develop cooporn tion and understriuding among students. 
Special Skills and Methods: 

A. KcadiuK* 

li. Map readi.nc and construction. 

C. Mw-.aorixation of very important facts and of thf: location of iuiportant places. 

D. Use of puEKlcs and games to stimulate student interest. 

Contents Cfod Subject Hatter of the Course: Thc unification of Go>:many and Italy; 

BismnrcL, Cavour, and Garibaldi; general development of Europe in the later 19vh 
century; the causes and consequences of World VJar One; the lA points and the Versailler* 
treaty; the IVcnty Years Truce, Weimn- Germany, how the Nagis seized power and how 
they abused it, thc causes and consequences of World War Tiro, Post-War Europe. 

A Short List of Materials: AEP pamphlets on Eastern Europe, Western Europe, and Nazi 

Germany. Dittoes especially prepared by the teacher concerning the causes of World 

War One, the lA points and the Versailles Treaty • * 

Films; Ihu Rise of Adolf HitJer^ Cisechoslovakia: A nation in chains. 

Teacher: Ernest A*diuolfi 

Vlli. Course Topic: Eastern Europe^ 
General Edvicatioual Objectives: 

A. Eastenx Europe defined as the zone of small nations between the Germans and the 
Russians . 

B. To comprehend the groat ethnic linguistic and religious diversity of Eastern 
Europe and some of the consequences of this diversity past and present. 

C. To study in some detail several of the more important nations in Eastern Europe 
with regard to history, politics, culture and religion. 

D. To understand hov; Eastern Europe has been the arena of conflicts between larger 
outside povurs. In general, to understand Eastern Europe in European perspective. 

General Ikihavioral Objectives: 

A. To mjiintain classroom discipline without stiflirxg the individuality of students. 
Emphasij'.e the punctual and complete fulfillment of assignments. 

C. To encourage open discussion and topics pertinent to the course. 

D. To encourage or arouse in students ''the joy of learning** 
Special Skills and K-^lhods: 

A. Penmanship skills 

B. Ability to write clearly 
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Koadiug skills, developed 3n part by students individually reading aloud to the 

How to read aud undersUind r.ups# 
E. Memo ri^iat ion of the locations of important places and of the dates of a few very 
important rveut«. 

Major Contont and Subject Mati <.r: Gono.ral survey of the geography of Eastern Europe; a 
gi^.nojal survey of the peoples of li;^^iteru Europe including, important differences in 
po.lit:t' S, relip.Jon and culture-; Concentration on two of the nore important 'nationr; 
in LarUern Eu^^'pc in ord-r to understand their past and present statu?; in some de- 
tail; discu5.;>ua of the rc\larions;hip of the United States to Eastern Euruie. past 
and prct^ent; t h.b:^ dlscu:>o una vill inr.!.vclr\ the coutrihution of iinniigranls from East em 
Eujope to the i.vrjking ot the Uailed fJtaLrs. 

Short IJrA of Natcricilfs: Teyi.buc»k; biegrciphies or autobiographies in translation; v^all 
mops and pdnioo^japhed raap handouts; somLi book, imiga/ines and newspapers from East 
Eurc»pean countrl-i; to stitimlatc interest and discussion* 

Teacher: henry lirajkovic 

IX* Course Topic: The jUddle East 
General Educational Objectives; 

A. To luiderstand the principal peoples and cultures of the Middle East 

B. To under;; tand the importance of the Middle East in world politics and in 
the V70rld economy. 

C. To imderstand the general political developments of the Middle East since 
World V7ar One, 

D# To understand the nature and origins of the Arab-Israeli confUct and to be 
familiar with somR of the different interpretations of that conflict. 
General Behavioral Objectives: 

A. 7o v.'«'fn(ain in<>c;pi^o j-e condu'^ive. to learning. 

B. To try to promote "the joy of leaniing". 

C. To encourage the punctual and complete fulfillment of assignments, 

D. To encourage studencs to speak their own mind clearly on issues or topics 
pertinent to the course. 

E. To .understand and appre^clate different points of vi^w on certain important issues. 
Special JI);ills and Methods: 

A. Distinguirhin;', between fact and opinion. 
B* Improvement of reading skills. 

C. Learning how to use and understand maps. 

D. Improvement of writing skilJs, including grammar, penmanship, and spelling* 
Major Content and Subject Matter: Genex^al survey of the geograi^hy of the Mddle East; 

a short survey of tK'2 principal civili^iations of the ancient Middle East; a short 
survey of the development of the Middle East since 1917; a survey of the political 
development of the Middle East since 1917; a survey. of contemporary issues and 
problem'^ in the Middle East. 

Short Lir.t of Materials; Textbooks; selections from autobiographies or speeches by important 
twentieth century political figures; film-strips; films trips, postcards; popular 
magazine articles, espcially those with illustrations; books or postcards illustrating 
the arts and arcliltecure of the Middle Fast past and present. 

Teaclier: ilenry Brajkovlc 
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lil o _venlli C.ViiiUi 

The lllh Grcdt:. pro^'.raiu in American lliai.ory was the. first: curriculum area imder- 
takeu by Hie Yale-J.cw Haven nistury Education Project, aiid in eoch school it of fejs 
studcutifj the \;id;.yt uun-bi-.r of clcclivo choice^! iibout spocinl topicr. in American History. 
. The Icarnljij.'. picb-U'ins of .stucUMiU; .-ire ospt-rJi^lly crucii?! in the 1.1th Grade ai.d require 
cure tpcci:;! aiLt-nLloK than would have h'.-in pof.sible ruder the. tiadiiioual yi-:<i: - long 
survey course. The locus on i>pec.lrrl topics ;ln Americaii History cuc.h qnarte)- allows cqua.! 
concontiv.tUMi on skill dcveloinnonL as out."! I nod ahovc. As tlic aarupJc outlines bc'.low 
indicate, aon'O of thi- unit topics deal with familiar pcriodfi of our nation's past, 
v\nlii otln.us t-xplore jjpocific tht-incs and prohTems illust i:atiu£; the overall chronology 
of Anoriciiu developmcui . The rani;e of elective topics and their exploiation in depth 
allow teachc-.rs and students to pursue issue;-, of jnost iinnscdiate interest. Tlie elective 
system J.uvolvei: students actively in the process of making decision:?, considering al- 
Leruafcives and facias consctquent responsibl ill ties more directly and vividly tlian re- 
quired year - long surveys permit. 

Tlie cample outlJncfj for American History units arc wore numerous than for the 
9th and 10th Grade programs, Soiav included belov; are on the same course topic, but they 
serve to ^ho\i^ how different teachers using tl^e same subject matter approach 
an ls5:ue of common concern . Since 1970, over thirty high school teachers in New Ilavrn 
have developed over one liundred lidui-units in American Histoiy, so that every 11th Grade 
student in cacli of the three schools ha^'i a clioicc of four or five each marking quarter or 
a total of sixteen to twenty during the year. Thus, n\> iibove, those ontliiies represent 
only a san:p]c. 

Siimj^lc _Ouf lines 

1. Course Toiiic: The Unitc^d Statues Ccns^i tut 
General Lducat ic>na1. ObjerJJves: 

A. To read and boconK* familiar v/ith the Constitution 

B. To recili^'ie ihe Con.^t itution as the sourer* of our political Inheritance 

C. To ob^^ervu how the Cons tltut Jon functions in the federal system 

D. To bel:> r.tudonts dcvcJop political vaJ jcs 

K. To dovi'lop po.litU al insip.hti; by considering the ph I losophler. behind confai tut;lonalisi,i 
F. To df'Vf'.lop political maturity about the relnti.oTJ of society and ijovernment 
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General BehavioraJ Objectives: 

A, To develop political confidence, appreciation and objectlveness by examining 

Coastitulloanl ideas and myths 
li. Xo iuvestii;at:c and criticize niislnfonuation about the Conf.titutioii 

C. To appreciate personal rights, their limits ai^id the needs of security 
D» To realise the relation bevweeu social order and political function^i 

Special SkilJs and Methods; 
A. Pvcading 
i; valuation 

Vv^rittcn and vc^rbal cor.iauni cation 

D. Uouu study assignuicnts 

E. Required note-taking 

y. Open book exams » bi--weekly quiz 

G. Classroom discutisions debates 

H. Undcrstandiufi scheauxtic relations 

!• Research and use of original docuiuents 
Major Content and Subject Matter: 

Tne Constitution and its unique position in political developiw.nt ; government 

structure; economic and socio-political change in relation to the Constitution; 

political power; political freedom; justice; political change; bureaucracy 
Short List of Materials: colonial charters; Declaration of Independence; the Federalist 

Papers; the Constitution; examples of Constitutional limitations, problenu-;, failures 

and successes; schematics of government organization 
Teacher: Joseph G. Hersant 

II. Course Topic: The Uni ted States Constitution: 
General Educational Objectives: 

A. To acquaint students with the original documents of U.S. history 

B. Familiarity with Constitutional framework and principles 

C. Understanding relation of Constitution to contemporary problems, as a "living 
document". 

D. To understand the sometimes conflicting roles of the three branches of govern- 
ment 

£• To discuss changing interpretations of the Constitution, particularly the 
•Bill of Rights 
General Behavioral Objectives: 

A. Develop critical thinking for historical analysis, using primary sources and 
testing hypotheses 

B. To develop cognitive and affective skills useful for studying history 

C. To appreciaro social realtions necessary to better citizenship 
Special Skills and Methods: 

A. Reading: primary and secondary sources; charts 
•B. Writing: essays, clarity, conciseness, pertinence 

C. TiiinhingL inquiry and induction 

D. Positive social behavior in class 

E; Role-playing, involvement in class activities, appreciating others* viewpoints, 

empathy 

F. Obr.erving and listening effectively: to others, teacher and audio-visual 
materials 

Major Content and Subject Matter: 

Tlie Revolution, Indopcndencet Confederation and Federal Convention; Freedom and 
rights; basic principles; tlic throe branches; lavrmnking pi^ocesf;; checks and balancos 
on Con<;iui;s and the OKOcutlve; Judicial review; state governm;:!nts ; chrngo the Bill 
of Ri-{',hL:;; histo ivu deveiopuic.nL of ]ater aui€indni*:nts and reviews of changing 
inturp J otnt Ions 

Snort Lii.;t Matcri.-il:.: The D.-cl arat ion uf Indtipeni!ci:ce and Constitution; Constitution^ 
I'j^i.K v/oik^Jor^^^^^ folder of Con« L 1 1 titi onal mntorlal. Fi Inistr jpr.: 
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II. Course Topic: The United Stal e?.; C on stitution: 

Short List o£ Materials 

Filmstrips: "Road to War," "Amcricaxi Revolution," "lUghts and the Law", Filu.a: 
"iioston Warfsacre", "Fciner Case", "Mary McUowell," "Prudence Crandall". 

TeacherfJi Ernciit Adinolfi, Michael Burgess, Linda Chumey, Peter Hemdon, Lula White 



III. Course Topic: Thc^ United States C onstitu tion^ 
Geu'cral Lducatioual Objectives: 

A. UndorsLanding tlifc significance, of the Constitution and its origins 

B. Understanding the Constitution as a "living document" 

C. Appivclating problems of personal liberty and social responsibility 
General lichavioral Objectives; 

A. Under;; Landing concepts of federalism 

B. Understanding and explainina basic structure of Eovcmincnt 

C. Uuderatanding selccLed judicial decisions in relation to personal liberty 

Special Skills: 

A. Cause and effect rejationships 

B. Uaini\ primary and secondary sources 

C. Uade.rsLanding and dlstioguiiUiiag fact and opinion 

Major Content and Subject Matter: The Federal Convention; Federal System; Separation of 
Powers; amending the Constitution; significant decisions of the Supreme Court 

Short List of Materials: Annotated edition of the Constitution; Lcadiji^^ Cases_of_ J:^^ 
Constitution; Gilbert's law sumioiiry' on Constitutional Law; Congressional Record 

Teachers: Tlionuis Ragozzino and Richard Cody 

IV; Course Topic: History of Connecticut 
General Educational Objectives: 

A. Understand backgroimd of Connecticut settlement 

B. Learn the influence of early leaders on the colony and state 

C. Understand growth and changes in the state 

1). Understand state's contributions to the nation 
E. Realize problems of the state today 
General Behavioral Objectives; 

A. Develop an interest in Connecticut's heritage 

b. To take an interest in local affairs, goveiniuuut, eduoatiou and state issues 
Special Skills and Methods: 

A. Using primary and secondary sources 

B. Appreciating fact and opinion 

C. Organizing materials for research and papers 

D. -Reading and vocabulary 

E. Geography 

Major Content and Subject Matter; Reasons for settlement; background of early settlers 

and leaders; growth and change through industrialism and immigration; contributions 
in Revolution. Civil War, V7orld Wars; Connecticut's resources, business and 
industry; Connecticut's role in the. nation today 

Short List of Materials: Van Dusen. Connecticut ; newspaper; raagafiine articles on elections 
and locaJ issues; Bequot Press titles of state history 

Teaciicr: J.inda Churney 

V Course Topic: Conncct tciii His tory 
General Kdne.ational Objectives 

A. Duvclopiiig interest and pride in state 

b. UuderKtanding state's role in education, inventions and manufacturing 
C. Appreciating Connecticut's role in the nation, past and present 
1). Connecticut's rclc in the development of representative, government 
General BchavioryJ Objectiv.^s: 

A. Preparing for iiiccntcnnicil 

B. Le-arninj^ terms and concepts 

C. KvaI uatiui; concciJtr end ideas in context of time and place 

U, ImdL-rsL.'mJing topo^'.raphy and Its effect on areas iA\^^ 
L. T.-.klng responsibility for rending and limited resenrch ^ ^jjlS* 

Special i'.liDs and Ifuthods: tfl ti^ 

A. I'aue.is 
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Special Skills and Methods: 

B. Role - playing E. Taraphrasing H. Using primary and 
Map reading F. Using docuiuouts and examples secondary iiources 
Debates G. Interpreting primary sources 1. Causes and effr*cts 

Major Content and Subject Matter: Dutch discovery of Connecticut; geography; Indians; 

first settlements and acw Havo.nj early government; charter; revolution Macks; 

Confederation and Constitution; state constitution of 1818; slavery and the 

Civil tJar; Industry > inventions and manufacturing; imiaigration and ethnic groups; 

cities and tovms; redevelopment of Connc»cticut today 
Short List of Materials: Van Dusen, Connecticut: Othen/ise, Tl irec Centuries of New Hav(n) ; 

Tcquot Press Bict"ntcnnial series; Connocticut Tod ay; Sellers, C on ne c ti c nj^ l i'Qy n 

Orlgiijs; slidos on redevelopment; materials from Chamber of Commerce and New 

llavcn I'ublic Library 
Teacher: Solomon Govrin 

VI. Course Topic: M inorities - (Ethnic Studies) 
General Lducational Objectives: 

A. To explore the multiplicity of American society 
h. To appreciate the variety of minority groups 

C* To explore what is "American" about America 
D* To show the dependence of minority groups on each other 
General Behavioral Objectives: 

A# To develop critical thinking 

B« To develop research methods , intensively and extensively 

C. To motivate students to appreciate cultures other than their own 
Special Skills and Methods: 

A# Reading and v/riting 

B. Taking notes 

C. Using multi-media materials 
Understanding charts and assigned materials 

Major Content and Subject Matter: Contributions of minority cultures to American culture; 

the pluralism of Americanism; Italians; Irish; Jewish; Puerto Ricans 
Short List of Materials: Wesley, M inorities in the New Wo ^^ld; Olazer and Moynihan, 

Beyond the Melt i ng Pot ; Handrin, Immigration ; Segal, Racial and Ethnic Relations 
Teachers Alvin Collins 

fl 

VII. Course Topic; Wome n In American Histor y 
General Kducational Objectives: 

A. Understanding and correcting misconceptions, myths and problems facing women 
. B. Analy^e problems of discrimination 
C* Investigating media treatment of women 

D. Developing critical inquix'y 

£• Exploring personal and r.ocial bias 
F. Making rational, defensible value judgements 
Ceneral BeViavioral Objectives 5 

A. Roalj5i(! different treatment of women in society and history 
}j. App)o.clate freedom of womcju to pursue educational careers and learning 
experiences of their ov/a choice 

C, Kvaluating v;omen's participation in society and history 

D, Developing a social conscience for better social relations 
Special Skills and Methods: 

A, Critical thinking: using primary and secondary soiuxes, seeing different views 
H. Effective^ commuidcalion; debates, outside speakers interviewed, rcsenrch papers 
C. Understanding 1 nws in our i^ociety; exploring It-gal problems nnd iegai solutions 
Major Content, and Subject Matter: Cultural roles and mytlm; social attitudes and effects; 
education and empluymant; t.ba right to education; employment practixes and 
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di«i:riiiJLnatAeu ; unoqurhl i)ay; double standards; women and the ]nw; law and 
£:oc.iw^-cullur.il. ccuiccpts; hir.torjcal coaLril»ut i.<n\a of wowon; refornioi-s and 
tiuf I rc.gel tcL*; v.^orica and his Lory 
Short hrt>l of Materials: Stiulcnt surveys, slides, movies, quciitioaairc^s, charts, news- 
papurs, ma^ux.incs^ guc{;t speakers, pictures, cartoons, diaries, plays, small 
group dif^cusnJons 
' Teacher: Joan Rjipc/^yur.ki and Florence Zy\%^ocinski 

Vill. C'otirse Topic: \\ oilmen in Aiirr rJc an^ History _ 
GoncraJ ivJucatioa;*!. Onjcctivcb: 

A» To apprucialc women's cuntributions to AmaricH 

To i.pproct.att.' lt'?/il, political, economic and educational obstacles 
in woi.vm\s role in Auvrrieaa history 
GcncrctI J h/ivioral Objectives: 

A* 'JO untk.rsta^id v^/oinaji's status 

U« To appreciate effects of changinf* status 
Special Skills and MvLhods: 

A. Pistinguishing fact £rum opinion 

iJ. lUstinguiDhiug primry and secondary sources 

C. Observation of audio-visual material 

D. Understanding points of view 
K. lutervievs and role play 

F. Analyzing iiuidia treatmuit of women 

G. Discussion 

U. Interviev/iufi guest speakers 
I. Research projects 

Major Conti^nt and Subject Hotter: Women and niarriage; wonip-u and faiaily life; women's 
suffrage; wo.aie.n and education; women and work; women and politics 

Short Mf;t of llatcriulu: Scott, V?omc.n i x\. Au^ r 1 can^ ^1.^-^;. Scott, The Ariicr ican V/c)r.nn; 

Up fr om t he P edestal; O'Keil, A^^Cen^ films on^Prudenccri^rcmdall, 

llarcitrt Tubman, Mary' McDowell; news clippings, inafe^izine articles, folder of source 
wat<:-^ria] s 

Teacher: Lula l^iite 
• 

IX. Course Topic: Af rp-/ji>t'^rj^>a H istory ^ I and II (double course) 
General Kducational Objectives: 

A* Student £\;arcness of Afro-American culture 

Understandiiiii; Vwiriety of Af ro-AmLiricnns politically, socially and educationally 

C. Appreciating Afro-American contributions to American society 
Ccnerai i'..'bavJoral Oiijeetives: 

A. Rf'c>iH:ct aiui expand Af ro-Ainarican-Awc^rican c-.dture 

Ji. The rii^hts ;;ud responsibilities of Afro-Americans as American citizens 

C. IV.velupinj; personal pride in the achlevemc:nts of Af ro-AmericniiS 
Special f -kills and ILthods: 

A.. Ci'iticnl tliinkinj;; 

15. Ko.scarc)) skills aj^.d making reports 
C* LiMening cind perception 

D. Using ru-dia f(;r continued Informal tion 

M^ijor Coul'-at and Subject M.^tter: This 20 week course explores the social and political 
hisLcjry of r i;-AniC ricnas . If e:;mnLnes tlie many crises and successes ey.pcrionoed 
by Afro-All)-.' ri ca;j5^ in thci Tnitcd States in a chronological manner. 

Short List of M:ULuia1s; Logan and Cohen, The /\jaerJcnn Kegro; Marsbach, 
Ar:J.I'T'H LIU.\\ l.atx., ^lyr-v;! Lnuss : Tl»e^ 

Teacher: Aiviii Coiling; 

BESI am AVAIUBLE 
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X* Courbo Topic: CijLicjs^ in^ 
General KlJucational Objcctivutif 
A» What is a city ? 

B. Rualizc impottauce of cities in Aincrican History 
Uaderstanding origins uf early An^orican cities 

• UaJerstandiug geographical influence ou cities 

E. Uiiderstandinj: g^rowth and change of Amorican cities 

F. Analyzing the r>tTuctnro aiid ccst^ of city govcrniiionts 
G« Appreciating urban criuci; and problenii: today 

General Bo.bavioral Objectives: 

A. To become interested in I he future of cities 

JS* To develop an appreciation of iv'^ofjraphy and place 

Te be familiar wit! .... \ ...J v.. : ^ :>T>out cities 

D. To use faodia for continued inforuiation about cities 

E. To learn about city leaders and officials 
Special Skills and Methods: 

A* Concepts and tenos 

Kvaluatiug conaparative data 

C. Identify inp, issues, problems and solutions 
Understanding complexity and interdependence 

Major Content and Subject >Uitter: Defining a city; .influence of geof^.raphy; city life; 
Immigrants, work, education; social probleuis; urban ecology; city government; 
future of the city^ 

Short List of Materials: Ryan, Blaming the Victim; CahiJl and Cooper, Urban Reader; 

Leinwald, l^>vort^> and the Poor; ILiyerson, Two Bloc ks Ap^art; Harrington, ^ilie Other ' 
Apier ica;. AEP and I\ew York Times pamphlets;'' filinstrips; fleldstrlps 

Teacher; Linda Churney 

XI. Course Topic: Law an d th e Indiv idual in America 
General Educational Objectives: 

A. Understanding changes in law since the Constitution 

B. Understanding crimes and criminal procedure 
C# Changing definitions of crimes 

D. Criminal appeals and their importance 
General Behavioral Objectives: 

A. Kxploriug hat^ic structure of criminal law 

B. Uiuleistanding different types and degrees of crimes 

C. Understanding the judicial system in relation to criminal procedures 
Special f^^-iHs and Methods: 

A. Writing proof essays 

B. Facts and opinion 

C. Causes and effects 
Critical inquiry 

£• Mock trials, case studies, role plays, debates. Investigations crime; criminal 
law and the courts 

Short List of Materials: Lj^adij^j^ C;)ses of the Constitu tion; The Amer ican Syste m; Tbe^ 

J lui J. c i a l^Sy 1 o mj handouts^ readings, charts, excerpted cases 
Teachers: Ihoiiuns Kago/isiao and Richard Cody 

XIJ . Course Topic: Amctrlcjiu Forei?:^.ii roli cy ^ ;:in ce 1898 
General KducalionaJ bh jectivr^.s: 

A% Tlie significance of America's interuationnl responsibilities 

B* Thp necessity of international co-operation 

C, Understanding major world runfJicts 

I). Nationalism nnd lutcrnat ionallsm 
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General Jiohavioral CbioctlvosJ 

A. Uiulei'titantlia^; causes o£ war aiid neutrality 

B. Uiidr . .itaudiiii^, isolfi tioii j iim and intenuitional 5 L^n 

C. Cuiup.trlup Lcrfuie of NaLioits and United Nations 
D« OriiUns of llu cold war 
E. Slp.niiicanco of the "Third World" in iutenialional relations 

Special Suillii and Mi-thods: 

A. Heavy cn^pluif^is on rcadii;^.; and coir.piciunision 

B. Intense dcv;:-! opncMit of K^ru'ardi skills for projects and r»:ports 

^L^jor Conlunv aad SL']);it-ci >LuLt.-r: America ^uui the world, 1898-1914; World War I and II; 

The cold var; tlui *i'hjrd World 
Short hir.i of Mater.Ic).lr>; Kowi^l/ir, wj>:\?:^A^^^^ *nu; CcO d Var ; Tj?::P.-]afa 

boul*".-; 'v; llav* a lU/p,i:;Lej ; lipi»rir;..-i , ] 9 ji{^~-19A6; fc^luvM* of ^i^)ccia."l malcr i ;*.h; 
Tcaclitirs: Th'/nas l!;tgo/;:.i.no and JUcbard Cody 

Xlil* Cour-s^-i Topic: Th' I ^ ti r J o.m IXa > y^^ 
General FducationMl Oi>jcciivos: 

A* Undtir:*randjiJi' dcvtl opmt.uit cmd "oxplor.ion" of black culture in citieri during 

the iy;!0's 

B. UndorsLaadiny nationalistic and inte^'.raLionist tbtimes in black politics 
General iichaviora] Objectives; 

A. Developing pride, in creative achievcnitnts of blacks in cultural history 
Special Skills and Methods: 

A. Or«il reading of poetry and short stories; use of tapes 

B. ObservJnj^, visual material, filmstripK, on black ^nd white art in the 1920's 

C. Uesi arch on iiuportajit black political and artir.tic figures 
Creative writing, poems and plays by students 

Major Content and Subject Matter: BJack mlgraiion to'cStles; Jixn Crew, north and souih; 
Garveyii;m; HMCP and integration; black pr5.de, then and now; black-white relations 
black artistic rnnf.ribiUionfi 

Short List of Materials: puetry and short stories of Langston Hughes, J.W. Jolmson, 
C. Ma» Kay, A. BouL.Mups; excerpts from 'J'tic^;^ Crisjis , Opj^^^ortunUj^, and black news- 
papers; autobiogiapliics; writings of Garvey; records and tapes of Bessie Smith, 
Louis Armstioag, Duke Illlington; intervie^^;s with adults from the 1920 *s 

Teacher: Luly White 

XIV. Courjic Topic: Hard Tim^s: The St udy of the Depression 
General LId'JCa>:.ionul 01 jeetives: 

A# Appreciating tlic human side of the Depression 

B. Understanding the philosophic and ecoaomlc changes of the period 

C. Appruciating tlic changing role of govc^niment and private citizens 
General liehavioral Objectives: 

A. Uudc-r4^taiading wide-scale poverty of blacks and whites 
B* Rerli^viiig the role oi crisis in historical change 
C« Analyiiing the highs and Jov;s of the American * "dream" 
Special Skill:, uiui Methods: 

A. Utiing prixa-iry sources 

B. Ind'.^pendent research fror.! articles on the Depression 

C. Using intervi(^v; techniques with people in the cominunity 

D. Obsiorving and making deductions from records, films and photographs 

E. KalJuj: analogies bntv;ren the 1930's and 1970*s 

F. Dist i-ii^iiisjiing f;.K;t and opinion 

Major C<:>ni(:ni and Sul>ject Tiat'»r: iKprecsinn, stock market, wt^rk relief, welfare, 

mJgrationf:, sharecroi)ping, govetni.'.o'at vv.:.ulatrou of business, government projects, 
lioboes, trad:: union:., disiient , r^Jdicolism, left and right, New Deal philosophies 
the can>;es of dt*pr(^*^sicins 

Short Lir.t of M/i tt:r.i als ; lerkel, H.ird TiiiH^G; Shannon, Great D^^ptession; Guthrie, 

lioiMul f^^J^^ ^^'lory; Ar*e and l,vans, L ^\t lis N ow l\r s e ]'*;niK ni I ?(^f j ; Allen, Si.nc(\ )' < -,(lt7;j;d 
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Short Liat of Materials: "Grapes of Wrath" and book 
Teacher: Lula White 

XV# Course Topic: Great crimes and trials in American history 
General Educational Objectives: 

A* To illustrate significant themes in An^rican history 

B« To £ihow changes over time in such themes 

C. To iniUcatc how crimes and trials in crisis affect acts and attitudes 
General Behavioral Objectives: 

A. To learn courtroom procedures 

B« To be aware of issues and controversies in concrete cases 
€• To realize the elements of crises 
h. To understand the details of clpse arguing 
Special Skil^;s and ^lethods: 
A. Observing 
B« Fact and Opinion 

C. Writing proof essays , pro and con 

D. Leaimlng roles of witnesses, officials, defendants 
Paraphrasing 

Re-enacting trials and procedures; use of videotape players 

G. Decision-making as jurors and judges 
Major Content and Subject Matter: Salem witches, Anne Hutchinson, Boston Massacre, 

Nat Turner, Mary Eugenia Surratt, Andrew Johnson, Susan B. Anthony, Sacco and 

Vanzetti, Scopes, Scottsboro, "Rosenbergs, Al Capone 
Short List of Materials: biographies, trial transcripts, excerpts of legal arguments, 

parallel case studies, oral arguments, folder ojE student roles, background 

readings 
Teacher: Lula l^hite 
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SPE CIAL CLASSROOM >ETHOD S 



I. PRETESTS PREPAlUiD BY TEACUKllS 

Purposes: To learn what skills and abilities students do or ao not bring to class. 
To familiariae students with testing procedures. 
To ascertain the students basic information about a course. 
To survey students interests 

To explore the students abkllities in vocabulary, sentence-comprehension, paragraph 

comprehension, fitting facts with concepts 
Tencbe r prep ."ii at ^ oi\»_ 

Checpr with reading counsellors and others foiT help in accurate testing. 

Make sure you know what you, want to find out and that your test achieves the goals. 

Nuaber the questions. Put instructions in BLOCK Letters. Be clear. Use simple 

language in directions. Allow enough space on page, to avoid overcrowding 

Do not be afraid of injecting some humor in the questions and answers. 

Begin with simple questions and leave harder ones for later. 

Have two or more questions on each skill or ability being tested. 

Be varied and comprehensive, but leave enough time for before-and-after briefings.- 

Allow for some questions which elicit opinions and interests. 

It is best to pre-test basic information separately from skills and abilities. 
In-c laris: 

Allow enough time before and after test. 

Be honest with the students what you're doing and why. 

Assure them that there are no trick questions or grades involved, no "right /wrong" 
answers • 

If necessary, read the questions aloud at first or as you go along. 

Alert the students that you may consult with them later on, and that there may 

be a similar test at the end of the course. 

Skills: 

Reading and comprehension; writing 

Rankinc;, listing, outlining 

Using proof, examples, illustrations 

Analogies, comparisons', contrasts 

Paraphrase 

Conceptualization 

Assessing choices, options and alternatives 

Method st Questions can be composed In the following ways: true/falsd; fill-in blanks; 
multiple choices for one answer or for ranking; matching double lists; 
re-arrange lists; paraphrase; identifying information in a paragraph; 
underlining; circling answers; ranking information or ideas along a spectrum; 
dividing comparisons and contrasts; filling in an outline. 

In the early questions, it seems wise to provide the answers in a list which the 
students can underline, circle or draw a matching line; later questions 
might have blanks for the students to put in their ovm answers. Make sure 
they take their time and do their best. Be sure to check up later during 
the course so that you do not pre-judge students solely on the basis of the 
test. Allow for revising your unit outline to develop and refine what the 
students do well and to work on those skills which need further help. 
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11. VOCAliULAUY BUILDING 



This in an cssealiHl and cont.iuimig taak of the teacher in h±f}\ school Social 
Studies courses. It ahould be co-ordinated vith pre-testing, testing and assignments 
of readiu^; cuid writirii;. Althouiih teacher may not have the means or the respontiihility 
for develop U12; studcuM? total vocabulary reservoir, there is a clear responsibility to 
develop vucauoJury re] ted to the piooesses of inquiry and special tenns related to 
Social Studios or historical topicy-.. 

StudiMitH should, of course, be eucourogcd to have a pocket dictionary, if at all 
possible, and teachert? r.hould have a methods to find wordr- rapidly. Whenever necescary 
teriiis, nam-.'s iind concepts yrisc in clar.s, they nhould be written out clearly on the 
board. Teaciicrs inic-.ht also luake out lists of tornio, concepts and thoir definitions 
on hand-out sheets for i;,oneral reference throughout the course. Tno same applies to 
importaat Uates and the chronoloi'ical sequence of events arising on general and special 
topics. 

Such lists can be the basis for traditional drills, neiuorization and periodic 
quisles. Experience indicavw.s, however, that such methods are not always sufficient to 
elicit tlie ^.tudents enthusiastic understanding basic vocabulary, tenas and definitions. 
Other ujethodK are available to provide interesting and progressively demanding exercises 
using basic historical vocabulary. 

A variation on the basic list of words with definitions is to scramble the list 
of definitions and have the students wake the proper matches by drawing lines or 
numbering the definitions appropriately. It is usually wise to begin such lists with 
the simplest words and end up with 'the harder ones. Thus, in a matcliing exercise the 
student can proceed not only by basic comprehension but also by a process of elimination. 
Another variation is to list the words with following blanks and have the students 
fill-in the blanks from the definitions at the bottom of the page either by writing 
later on. In these exercises one can, of course, list the definitions first term or 
secoud. Thc> uiiiihL be done in class at first aloud or as silent exercises or then perhaps 
as home-work assignments later on. It seems wise that matching exercises shoxild ordlnarly 
proceed fill-in-blank exercises. 

Another variation of the word-definition list is the cross-word puszle. Teachers 
need not compose the large symmetrical ones in newspapers, and perhaps the puzzle might 
be limited to ten terms (five horizontal, five vertic;.l). There need not be the careful 
overlap and intersections of most puzzles; infact, for clarity's sake, it may be best 
to have the inersectionr. limited, least the students become too confused. As above, 
puzzles early in the course mi3ht also include a separate listing of the words to be 
filled in, and then, later on, omit them and rely on memory. This varation Is re- 
versiblej that is, a filled-in puzzle can be given out, and the task is to put the 
definitions in proper order on the side. Be sure to make the squares large enough for 
easy comprehensions. For variety and clironology, the puzzle format can also be used 
can also be used with the dates (years) of important events, in which the squares large 
enough for easy comprehension. For variety and chronology, the puzzle format can also 
be uswd with the dates (years) of important events, in which the squares are in groups 
of four (of course), and the fill-ins are numbers rather than words. 

Another variation is the word-maze of related terms. The students are given a 10x10 
or 20x20 grid in which all the sections are filled in with letters; the teacher has 
"hidden" or included the names of places or people, for example, and the students have 
to circlo- them from among the mass of other letters. The terms to be found may be ar- 
ranged horizontally, vertically or diagonally, but it is probably best early in the 
cource to avoid words spelled backwards, upside-down or on tinfamiliar diagonals; those 
can come later after a left-right, top-bottom sequence has been established. 

More sophisticated versions can include rebu.ves, acrostics, double-crostics and 
anagrams for cither regular drill or periodic testing. KLUC DOOCi 
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III. SlKULATIOiNS, ROLli-PhAYING Alil) GAMl'.S BEST COPX AVAILABLE 

Those incthodfi ;irc rather recent devi'loprvants in education. But the untie rly in p, 
princiiOoK of siinuia lions and £'.ain.>.s datt baclv as iur I'yLhajv las , Zeuo and DomocritUK . 
Tlie iul.lu:.-nc.fc of Tialo, AriiUotle and olhcrri has dcn.dnatcd teadiing for ctinturJes and 
decruCid t.hat education inufit dv:al only in tlic accumulaMon of "Jactr." and idi'.alistic 
absti:acli<uis. rascil, Wixliani Javncs and C.S. Tierce, however, realised that most human 
expcric'iicf. and most mental cndcnvors do not fall neatly into facts and idoalij but in 
the ainhiju'-' '■♦f chance, rii.k c;nJ indot onnl.n i sm. In this century ,especialJy V/ald, 
Korel, Muri'.onstcru and von He up.; -in, the dc-vlopcr of 1 ho modern cominaer, developed 
to a hli.h .level the j-hJ losop"ui.(;;i.l , logical and mathL-raatiieal elniionts of games, risks, 
gambltf-, clt.-mces a.id probability. The t]u->.ory of z-^mo^ f;iid ri&ks lies at the lic-art of 
n;odoj'u MUilyiils oi iracro and luicro-economic .syr.tcm:; and problems. It is esi^enllal to 
computer prosraiMmiag, system-; analysir. and quality coiiLrol. Its theories and proicdurea 
have stroiiiily influenced liu}'.niL;t. i cs and trasisf ormatiOiuiJ. graimmr. It is on essential 
ingrcdiouU of modern psycholoi^y and transactional analy:ds, A short, comprehensible study 
of tae tt.cory and it;^ u^es appears in Edna E. Kr-:mer, The. Nature' .'^nd Grow th pf.i'joilgrrL, 
M athei nrr.i ct;, chapter;^ 10-14. 

sYmiiiations and games offer challenges and opportunities. These devices provide a 
short, vivid, intensive exercise in such necessary skills as: annlyiiing problems and . 
their significant components j relating procedures to decision-making; calculating 
essential options; planning maxiwuw and minimum strategies; understanding the realistic 
risks in situations of chance and uncertainty; reali2ing the value of logic and 
irrational acts; appreciating the ways individuiils "interact; estimating values of validit y, 
utility and probability in eveJ7-day observation and decision-making. Like any teaching 
methods, they can be over-done or done poorly, but they are not siniply frivolous 
entertainment and therefore invalid. Indeed, in discussing v/ars, elections, strikes, 
treaties, trials, legislation and catastrophic events in history it is probably more 
valid to try using simulations, role-plays and games so that students can appreciate 
the risks axid irrational elements rather than to give a lecture leaving the erroneous 
impression that such events were orderly, rational and objective. 

Simulations, role-playing and games are most suitable for historical inquiries 
about issues involving decision-making and competition. They can be highly improvisotional 
or, especially in early stages of a course, dose recitations of assigned material. They 
do not have to be mlni-psycho-dramas . They can be used for even routine assigniizcnts. 
For example, instead of assigning reading for a written essay, the teacher can ask the 
students to compo5:e letters, advertisements an.d other non-essay forms based on the in- 
formation and opinions in the reading assignment. Class discussions take on vividness 
if students take on such roles an cabinet membi^rs and president, king and council, 
emperor pnd advisors, or judge and jury. Examples using the format of panel discussions 
and mock trials are given below. Other examples include a Congressional hearing with 
expert vituccses for the purpose of drafting legislation on some historical or modern 
problem. Similarly, the students can be divided up into teams of reporters interviewing 
important figures representing various sides of an if.sue for the purpose of writing 
news stories, editorials or "white papers'.' Another decision-making simulation turns the 
class into a court considering bail bonds for various arrested suspects, examining the 
defendants past records, recent conduct, potential hat^m and the amounts of bail. 'Jhe 
basic inge<lients in these group decision-making simulafLous include: giving individuals 
or small groiips of students specific roles and background information on briefing 
sheets; talking throu^ai the subtleties and specifics by way of preparation; spelling 
out the general purpose of the simulation; analyzing before, during and after the simulation 
the complexities of the decision-making process; encouraging students to elaborate 
imaginatively on tlie given material; keeping the discussion on track; synthesizing and 
reinforcing the major elements of the simulation by drafting a group, individual, or 
other reports. 
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BEST COPX AVAiUBlf 



In addition to biiofins sheets for the purposes of taking noto«» listing 
options, noting reasons pro and con, recording opinions and evidence. These sheets 
can serve as an outline for a more formal oral or written summary of the simulated 
experience. 

Competitive games differ from dc.cision-mak.ing simulations in being more structured, 
in having separate rounds or stages, in having points or numerical values at stake 
eacn round, and in including element}; of trading, risk and chance at various stages. 
Background sneets for the members of each team, decision-mdUing sheets, and a fol3.ov^-up 
assignment are needed. A practice round is also advisable, and unlike the more or less 
continuous giv.-and-takc of a decision-making simulation, tlio game method allows more 
chiuices for levi.f.w and discussion between round:":. Naturally, such gaiies are most suit.cul 
for historical topics in which money, votes or othiu" quantifiable elements arc involved, 
but they can also be u-sed in situations where options can be ranked and given arbitxary 
positive and negative values. Some games involve the stock market in courses on the 
1920 's and 1930'sj strike negotiations in the 1890 's; politiccil conventions and elections; 
calculation of profits and losses for developing railroads steamship companies, during 
the industrial revolution; commercial risks and gains the Knglish Navigation Aces in 
colonial history; estimating strategy and tactics for military events like Waterloo, 
Pearl Harbor, Hiroshima, Viet Nams; approximating options and policies in games like 
"Pollution" and "Ghetto". In a game teams can make decisions to gain points on each 
round. Tlicre should also be elements for losing points, for making trades with other 
teams and, as in games based on "Monopoly" sudden catastrophes and benefits which 
vary the calculations in different rounds. The range of options available to each team 
in each round should include optimum positive and negative elements as well as compromise 
or fall-back tactics. Time should be allowed between rounds for teams to consult on 
their next moves or for review discussion. The teacher, of course, has to figure out 
in advance the values for options and penalties for each team for each round as well as 
the most probable outcomes of the game. It is highly desirable that historical infor- 
mation be given before and after the game so that the students experience can be com- 
pared with what actually happened. Tlie teacher must also calculate the time involved 
very carefully; two or three classes seem preferable. Tlie directions given to each team 
and to the class as a whole should be in writing and- should be discussed out loud during 
a practice roimd. Though many of the best simulation games are expensive and copyrighted 
teachers should be familiar with them and be able to adapt variations. Some games like 
charades, twenty questions and the like can also be used for historical purposes. Sound- 
and-light shows like that described below can be used to illustrate various periods or 
events in history. Similar class or small-group projects can be used for composing a 
magaiiine like Time or Newsweok for som^: period in history; documentary reviews like the 
evening news or "The Great American Dream Machine" can also be used to provide research 
assignments for individuals or small groups on the popular culture, innovations, styles 
and important events of historic periods in various countries. 

These games and simulations usually require more work and ingenuity from -eachers and 
students then routine assignments, discussions and reports. As noted above, they can be 
over-used and abused like any other teaching method. In general it seems preferable to 
use them with careful attention to appropriateness, concrete skill development, careful 
co-ordination of materials and procedures, and sound educational objectives tliat are 
clear to the students. 
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IV. Vaiva Dlaticssions/DabatQ U ^^^^Wft^g^ 
Discuss a specific issue where there are several points of view, 

!• Presentations by each panel loember, class takes notes and 
jots down questions, (timed) 

2. Panel Members respond to other panelists, 

3. Panelists asked questions from class members after all have 
made presentations (with panel-debate omit this) 

Setting up a panel: 

1. Issue - several sides - point of view, 

2. Individual experts, with a variety of views -or - Divide class into groups 
and have them either role play or present orally their point of view. 

3. Moderator's role: 

1. keep on subject 

2. keep on time 
3t keep order 
4« keep things xooving 




The material must be researched by t/he teacher and students before hand. 
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Mock Trial 



Backeround ; Tuere are three important steps to go through before setting up a mock 
tricilt While they may not be absolutely necessary, the quality of your 
trial will suffer without them. Fi r s t » be sure that students are familiar 
with the vocabulary and terminology of the courtroom, and that iivay mean 
clearing up any misconceptions they have gleaned from Perry Mason • Seco nd, 
it is best to have studied a trial in class, so that they are familiar 
with the procedures even before you bcgin^ Thirdl y, follow a strict 
procedure. 

Setting it up_; 

1. Divide class into two groups, pro and con* 

2. Decide roles with each group: witnesses, lai^ers, etc* 

Each student should write own role card:namc, age, residence, 
personality, involvement in case* 
3* Give instructions to lawyers (Might have two for each side in case . 
one is out the day of tlie trial), 

a. take notes on witnesses 

b* watch for discrepancies in testimonies 
c* try to lead, harass witness 

d. objections can be raised on the following 
-leading the witness 

-drawing conclusions (opinions) of witness 
-badgering witness 
4« Courtroom procedure 

a* All assembled 

b. Bailiff introduces Judge (all rise) 
c* Judge to bench - raps gavel - all sit 
d* Docket-clerk reads first case 

e. D.A« Prosecutor reads indictment changes 
f • Defense plea 

g* Case begins with prosecution-opening remarks to jury for 
both sides 

h* D«A* calls witnesses - defense cross-examination 
i« Defense witness - prosecution cross^xamination 
j< Summation of both sides to jury 
k^ Judge charge ♦'o jury 
!• Jury decides verdict 
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Vo cabulary 
arrest 

capital crime 

duo process of law 

ndsdenieunor 

plaintiff 

Prosecuting attorney (D.A.) (States Attorney) 

judga 

bailiff 

objection (overruled-sustained) 

charge 

precedent 

testimony 

perjury 

gallery 

indictioant 

verdict 

first offender 

preventive detention 

VI. FJeld Trips 



brief 

contempt of court 
felony 

habeus corpus, writ of 
warrant 

jury 
docket 
irrelevant 
bench 

legal definition 

self-incrimination (5th Amendement) 

amicus curiae 

appeal 

cross*-cxamination 
double-jeoparday 
conviction 
bail (bond) 



The following points should be covered by a teacher before planning a field trip: 

1. Your department head must be informed of your intentions well in 
advance, i.e. destination, transportatlpn, number of students, time and 
date* 

2. Your department head will advise you if chaperones are needed and even if 
chaperones are not needed, it is wise to have helpt 

3. The destination of your trip and time will determine 

a. v/hether a substitute is needed 

b^ whether you need inform other teachers that students will be missing 
their class. 

4. Each student in the trip must have a parental permission slip. This 
slip is extremely important for insurance purposes. 

5. It is imperative that you contact a bus company whether city or 
private well in advance of your trip. The private company most used: 
Chieppo Bus Company. 
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m muiBLE 

VII. student Tot tpj it Clnssas 

The purpose of a student-taught class is to give students the opportunity 
to play the role of the teacher and in the process become exposed to some of 
tlie problemj: that confront a teacher. Also preparing to teach is the best 
way to learn i?oma thing, 

U'hif; activity is by no means an easy one. The problems that the students en- 
- counter are va,st* 

1* Students must prepare mterials thoroughly. This is not going to be 
just an oral report. 

2. Studctnts must prcbunl material in such a way as to bring out student 
respou^ie. 

3. The studLints must utilize various aspects of visual aids, films, 
f ilmst rips , transparencies , tapes , etc . 

A. All ruist be infox-med that they are being marked on participation. 

5. The class must be disciplined so that the process can be initiated. 

6. Material being discussed must be related to class material so other 
students have information that allows them to participate. 

7. Materials for class discussion can be created by students by having 
each student write his own question on a 3x5 card. 

8. Allow the student doing the teaching to be creative in the way he or 
she wishes to present the class. 

9. It is recommended that" the teacher have back-up information ready. 

Objectives ^ 

1. To enable the student to realize the importance of organizing subject 
material. 

2. To give the student a sense of self-respect. 

3. To motivate student interest in materials presented. 

4. To demonstrate the usefulness of group participation in the classroom. 

5. To improve individual and group skills.- 

6. To enable students to utilize skills they have learned. 

7. To teacli students how to structure a presentation adliere to a time 
schedule. 
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VIII. Visual and Audio Materials 



Central to the inquiry niethod is use in the classroow of materials 
to provoke student thinking and questioning. Many teachers have 
found tliat visual and audio materials are luost effective in 
promoting active student involvement in the learning process. 
Such materials include siideG, movies, records and lilmstrips with 
and without narratives ♦ Coinmercially prepared audio - visual 
packages often arc expensive, but In recent school years have 
acquired libraries of such materials. These packages may be used 
as a substitute for teacher - directed learning, but teachers have 
found that by stopping and interrupting the narrative of a film^ 
record or fiJmstrip, they can retain a constructive teaching role, 
overcoming passive student roj^ponse and maintaining a classroom dialogue. 
Slides are the least expensive and most flexible of visual luaterials. 
Using t;lides specially chosen for a particular class, the teacher 
maiintains a focal role in classroom discussion and helps students to 
discover through visual materials questions and iufonn/ition important 
to the topic baing studied. Rather than presenting students with a 
barrage of visual, information, teachers select a few slides to be 
considered at length, helping students to articulate what particular 
subjects depicted represent. Subjects of slides used by teachers range 
from modern New Haven architecture to works of art which are objects 
of great historical interest. 
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IX, Spxmd^X A gh I SI lo ws ^ ^^^lABl^ 

All effective amateur somitl-light production developed by a teacher or as a 
class project requires norne knowledge of filmstrips, records, and photography. 
The "producer" of such a show should know how to operate a slide camera because 
slides serve as the basis for easily produced slide shows and also as an important 
coraponeul in riany wort- elab< ^ate "custom-made"projects. Illustrations from books 
and niagaxiincs can often tell a stor>' as well as or bettor than slides. All one 
needs to project these illustrations on a screen is an opaque projector. Tliese 
projectors are easy to operate and handle all types of printed matters, magazines 
and books. 

Sound is a bit more of a problem. Music and other sounds can be obtained 
from coromercially~produced or home-made recordings. Every school has at least 
several record players and tape recorders. Narration as well as music can either 
be "live" or on tape. It can either be spontaneous to elicit frequent student 
responses or be tightly structured to serve a formal program. Both sorts of nar- 
ration may be employed in sound-light shows which copbine formal and informal scenes 

Student-produced shows can be of high quality and interest. Usually such pro- 
jects require careful and thorough planning and close supervision by the teacher. 

Problems which may be encountered in producing sound-light shows include 
the following: 

1. Acquiring expensive slides, records, tapes and other materials. 

2. Skills and time for Caking pictures; having slides made; script-writing 
assignment research and production tasks. 

3. Arranging for the borrowing or rental of audio-visual equipment. 

4. Doing the necessary research and acquiring the necessary pictures, 
speakers and information. 
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Thc.s? Ucviccsi do not rciplaca the UKual gradlnti of Uia quality of ti stTJck^nt's work. 
They iiru tiuppioiucmtal tiiid lony be useful in cl;u>scs with very poor i;)otivatioa or ex** 
ccptioiial learning dif ficultJes . In such classics grades alone might have a discour a};i.ng 
effect' for cLudi nts who luij^ht: have the impression that thoy are going to ^et low 
graden anyway. Points and contracts cmphasiiic not only active participaticai but offer 
tlu! proDli5e of extra credit and clarify what minxmum performauce is expected* How 
or to v;hat defiree the«e devices may affect grades positively or negatively is, of 
course, up to tlie teacher dLr.crction and subject to consultation \;ith students. 

liassically, the point ny^ituiii assigiiti a numerical value for the ordiiiriry and special 
work ol the cl.i..i;;; at tendo- ^x^ participation in discussions, a,-;king qucKtions, 
prompLnnss, roadinj^, assign. i-:nts, oral reports, home work, independent projects, and 
iiio54t iriportant, voluntary or assigned extra-credic options, the point values for 
eacli category of work depend on the teacher's discretion, cstiitution of priorities, 
and the learning abilities of the cIc^.sh. The points can be expressed in the form. of 
mythical laonetaiy units, for weekly or grand pri7-cs. If absolutely necessary, the 
teacher can devise negative points, but it seems wise to include more positive than 
negative elements in this system. Hie teacher should include the point value for each 
assigaiuent on hand-outs or announced assignments. A n^onthly list of basic values for 
all work in the course should be handed out and explained. Corrected papers, qui^^:es 
and tests should include how points have been gained as well as the grade for quality 
and others coraiUcnts. 'flic teacher should keep a running record of each student's point 
accumulation along with the quality grades. Tlic teacher can make a public record of 
the scores, if competition seems more helpful than deleterious. As noted above, the 
rewards for accumulating a certian number of points might be a positive effect on the 
student's quality grade, exemption from some designated task, or similar variations. 
It is exceedingly important to aJlow points for extra work, especially voluntary pro- 
jects, and for make-up work, lest the point system be a further discourageous. The 
basic emphasis here should be positive, to encourage students to do their best, to 
give credit for lionest effort, and to allow students every opportunity to exceed ex- 
pectations, tony classes may need no such supplemental point system, and v;ithout 
proper sensitivity it can do serious damage. The teacher must be thoroughly familiar 
with the student^', and carefully think through the whole procedure before using it 
with 'some classes or for certain students. 

Tlie contract system offers similar possibilities, but often is more clumsy and 
unproductive than useful. The essence of the contract system is for the teacher to 
devise three contracts: one for attendance, participation and classroom work; one for 
these classroom tasks plus homework assignments; and one for those two plus independent 
papers or projects. According to one strategy, students can choose which contract 
suits their abilities and motivation. The contract should specify what rewards, ex- 
pectations and penalties are involved which bind both the teacher and the student. 
KKporience has tihown several difficulties with the contract system it is difficult 
therefore it can create" invidious distinctions between students on different contracts. 
It is often a one-sided burden and therefore apparently unfair. Some students unwisely 
attempt to perform a contract beyond their abilities; many students settle for minimum 
contract below their real capabilities. Contracts should include extra-credit options 
to eucournge additional quality and effort. Mechanisms for appeal are difficult since • 
the teacher is judge and jury. Under special limited circumstances, the contract systerj 
might be a valufjble lesson about mutual responsibilities, but it should be used only 
with extreme ciuttion and sensitivity. In most cases, a point system with variations 
and- modifications can achieve better results more expeditiously than the formal con- 
tract system permits. 
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XI. USING STATISTICS 



Purposes; To develop students nximerical skills. 
To relate quantitative information with qualitative opinion. 

To i:se nuiabers as a means of developing comprehension » concepts and verbal skills. 

To be aware of the fallacies, values and. limits of statistics. 

To refine the use of quantitative information in issues and problems. 

Te acho r V^cya tal i on ; Teachers should be famillaX" with cciisufj reports, opinion polls, 
budi»».ts, vital iiLaLintics (births, deaths, marria[;es) t4iXi4liun, voting results, 
legislative roll calls, trade statistics and other inforitotion related to the topic 
being taught, and of course the basis of IQ^s and reading ''levels". For source?;, 
check Historical Statistics of the United States ; Cole and Deane, British Historical 
Statisjtics ; Uaesco annuaJ . rcporUr : S^.L-t^!>'^'^^ >^g innecticut Regional Atlas ; Thematic 
Atlas of Connecticut: studies like FogeTr ti^ on the Cross; guides like Janda, 
Data Processing; Dollar and Jensen, Historicans Guide to Statistics (which has a 
huge bibliography of statistical studies in world history). The cost of a hand 
calculator is usually tax-deductible. Read How to Lie with Statistics. 

In Class ; Use statistical handouts as you would for most other reading or discussion 
assignments* It is wise to limit lists of numbers to units of ten or five. Label 
such lists clearly. Use raw numbers to make up line graphs, bar graphs, pie graphs, 
time series, after showing a few samples of numbers and graphs together. Use raw 
numbers to cois^ose verbal paraphrases. Use numbers to test qualitative hypotheses. 
Use numbers to deflate fallacies. Have student grapple with questions like: 
"Can complex problems and issues be clarified or reduced to numerical simplicity?" 
For most historical purposes, mathematical exercises should be limited to finding 
averages, percentages, figuring odds and risks. 

Problems and Puzzles: l^at verbal generali;;ations can you use to describe the 
following mythical distribution of votes? 

For • 40 % Against - 30 % No Vote - 30 % 

How valid is a statement like: '*Nine out of ten doctors recomognd^* • «"? 

How are opinion polls made? Is one hos^-room class a valid sample or a school ? 

Can a group average validly describe an individual's average ? 

Inequality : Inequality is a complex problem that arises in many topics. Historicans 
are often surprised to learn that there is a relatively simple statistical way 
of estimating the amount of inequality, described in Dollar and Jensen. Teachers 
should be familiar with the formula, and advanced students might be able to use 
* it, too. It is used only for analyzing two variables (i.e«, population and wealth, 
age and wealth, region and food resources, sex and voting, etcO For purposes of 
simplicity, this statistic called the Gini Index measures the inequality in the 
proportional distribution of, say, wealth among proportional groups of, say, 
population* It is based on a simple graph distribution like: 
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The graph shows scheniatically the percentage of wealth possessed by different 
percentage groups ol the population ( W and P> respectively), Tlie formula for the 
Gini Index of Inequality yields a decimal describing the area between the line of 
Equality and the line of Inequality, between a hypothetically exact equality of 
wealth per group and the actual unequal distribution. If the actual distribution 
were the same as the hypothetical equality, the area between the lines would be O.OOO. 
If the top 1% of the population possessed all the wealth, the formula would yield 
the answer l.OOO* llie Gini Index is therefore a decimal ranging from 0.000 (perfect 
equality) to 1.000 (perfect inequality); if the decimal is too far above 0.500, you can 
safely conclude that there is a lot of equality between ^'what is*' aiid *Vhat should be". 
It is important to note that the fox'mula requires the use of cumulative percentages 
of wealth and population, as described more lully below. 
The formula is: 

O 1-2 i?yi\i) + -1 (PxW) 

^ ineans ^^sum of^\ You can use population and wealth percentages in groups of ten, 
but the distribution given below may be easier, and it is recommended to make out such 
a table to aid your data-gathering and calculations. Tlie example given is the 
distribution of taxable wealth among recorded taxpayers in Boston in 1771; some 
historican have said that there was gross economic in equality in Boston before the 
Revolution and led to violent unrest. Tlie formula for the Gini Index offers a test 



of that idea; 


If true, the resulting decimal 


should be close to 0.900. 


or 1.000. 


Population 
Group 


Population 
Percent. (P) 


Wealth % 
Posessed 


Sum of 
(W) Wpalth% C^W) 


PxlW 


PxW 


Lower 


.30 


.079 


.079 


.0237 


.0237 


Middle 


.30 


.162 


.241 


.0723 


.0487 


Upper 


.30 


.328 


' .569 


.1703 


.0984 


Top 


.10 


.431 


1.000 


.1000 


.0431 




1.000 


1.000 




.3663 


.2139 



Substituting in the formula gives: 

G = 1-2 ( PxlW) + £(PxW) 
G = 1-2 (.3663) + (.2139) 
G = l-(.7326) + (.2139) 
G «= .2674 + .2139 
G = .4813 

The result is all right but falls far short of bein-g "gross economic inequality;" 
we may conclude therefore that gross economic inequality was not a factor in Boston 
before the Revolution to a large degree. For comparison and contra&t, the Gini Index 
for inequality of wealth in the whole United States in 1360 was .820, and in 1962 
it was .760. Practice the formula, find information which fits it, and perhaps with a 
little translation it can be used in class. 
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BEST 



Responsibiliti e s of P a rticipants An the IKE. P . ^^Ij^ 

Kesponsibilities of participants in the History Education Project. In order to 
coordinate a successful prucrani, co-operation is necessary from all persons concerned* 
Fulfillment of the followiiig responsibilities should serve to insure an effective and 
productive. 

All hifih scho ol teachers ill the H.E^ the 
f ollctwiug ro>s po nsibilities : 

1. Submit to the Co-ordinator and chairman a curriculum 
packet for each unit taught for the curriculum file. 
This packet includes four copies of each ditto ami a 
completed questionnaire!. 

2. Attend one formal monthly in-service session to discuss 
common problems with other teachers. 

3. Attend each session led by a Yale professor in areas 
covered by your mini-courses. 

4. Attend informal meetings with other teachers as needed 
during the school year. 

Co-ordinator Responsibilities 

Each Co--ordinator one per grade year will have the following 
responsibilities : 

1. Ordering materials, e.g. books , films, films trips using special 
funds and keeping a record of spent and unspent monies. Also 
checking out books from Yale library for co-operating teachers. 

2. Arranging monthly in-service meetings. 

3. Scheduling visits by Yale professojrs to high schools. 

4# Co-ordinating period! ce Yale seminars including the distribution of 
questionnaires and outlines. 

5. Keeping an updated file, including ea^h unit taught at the high 
schools, and an inventory list of available materials. Each unit 
submitted to the co-ordinator will be distributed to other high 
schools. 
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Co-ordinator Responsibilities 



6. Menibership on the H.E.P. Review Board which includes all Yale Co-ordinators* 

7. Responsibility for on-going review and re-evaluation of IKE.P. politics 
and activities 

Responsibilities of Yale personnel in the H>E^P> • 



Assume the overall co-ordinaton of the program. 

2. Make regular visits to the high schools to loeet with teacliers and to observe 
or talk to classes. 

3. Assist in making Yale facilities available to high school history teachers 
and in obtaining library cards, stack passes « parking permits and other 
necessary papers. 

4. Arrange for resource persons (usually professors and graduate students) to 
meet with high school history teachers and students at appropriate times 
and places. 

5. Assist in all fund-raising activities for the History Education Project. 

6* Serve on the H.E.P. Review Board which includes all High School Co-ordinators. 
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Friday Jt ilv 5 10: CO a.m., 211 lIGS 



Talk by Prof. Wllliim N. Parker, Dept. of Kconowicr, on "the teaching 
of economics in the high school." Queationn and discussion will follow. 

1:30 p.w 2i7A HCS 

Mr. Jciiioj! Vivian, Dept. of History, talk, follovred by discusr,ion on 
visual and other tctchings aids: theory and practice," 

Mondny J v. ly 8 10:00 .i.ia. , 211 HGS 

Prof. Caddis Swiih, D^pt. of hit.tory. Tulk on "topics in contc.niporory 
America.! for«lan policy" to be fellcx;cd by quections and discussion. 

Aftoriiooi!. TiEzo for library study or ccn^ultaiion individually \ ith 
staff icsiibcrs. 

J>Le,gf3ay lOiOO a.w. Snack Bar Area of Sterling Library 

Krs. Sharon Noltc, "Pearl Harbor: Japanese and American Views," talk 
followed by discussion, 

^1:30 p,w, Sn.nck Knr Area. Prof. Bruce Garvcr, Dept. of History. Talk 
on topics in conp^rativc European and /ifnericaa hir^tory" to be follovcd 
by questions and discussion. 

— i> Prof. Hup.h Patrick, D-pt. of Ecano:.iics. Tall; on "the ir^oderu Japanese 
V ^^onomy to be followed by questions and discussion. 

WcdrK'Sdav Ju3.v 10 10:00 a.o., 211 KG3 



Afternoon. Time for library study or consultation individually with 
staff lucnbars. 



• IltUS^ll'X^^ul-iJi 10:00 a.m. 211 HGS 

1:30 p.m. Snack Bar Area of Sterling Library 
Fi:iday Jt,2v J12 10:00 a.m., 217A HGS 

1:30 p.m. 217A UG'^ 



APPENDIX I 

St^ff r,?o)-.^^cr;3 ^iic r-rr-pared to tacntl with In f: cress tad tftnchora any wording ^ 
between r»:00 Mid 9:30 anl auv afternoon at z tine v/hlch docs not conflict 
vith cchcdulrd t£ilks or r.cctirig:;* 



Monday^ Jtt?.y I, 1974 

ITie IBP seysion for tlii.s dato has bcf»n cn>iccTled because It conflicts 
vith a fjp^icial neeuinr. lor hij^h jschool teachcra and adialnlstrators of tho 
Kcw Hav<^n public school systew. 



^^^^f^-y^B^j-?:^^'^^ a.m., 211 Kali of Graduate Studies (MGS) 

Gencrr.l in2Cti:\^ for all participants in the Vale-New Haven HEP, Intro- 
^ticticii c«t ihci \\h? staff rcetcbera. -Sntroductor:? stacrtrents by school 
ad!uinistra».ors ,%xi<l hi^jh school department heads fvr hifitoly and social sfudica. 

Snack Bar Area of Sterling Library,. 10:30 a.m. 

llectinp, of the Comviittee to Revise the 1972 Guide for Teachers of Klnl- 
Courscs. Dcp.artxcut heads., area coordinators :.'ad ititorested teachcii?. should 
plan to atte;id. Harold Cook and Gerry Warden will represent 

the staff. 

10:30 a.m. In areas to be deulsr.atcd 

Meeting of teachc.r:; v^ith ctaff Rea-bci-s to diiicuss cour&e outlines anU 
£yllabl to be revised or dravn up. Druce Carver (WAU) , Sharon Nolte (Par 
East), and Jiu Vivian (/.^;eirlcan history) will :r,eer with terchers at 10:30. 
Harold Cock and Garry "arucn will neat with, teachers arte** 11:00* Uai'old Cook 
vill aldo ncet rcsulariy durin;:, afternoons at ti:"cs to b-a arranged with teacher 
interested in vxinth ;^iauc i.cciai stud:^.rt3. 

1:00 p.w. to 1:30. Pick up library cards and stack parses at the Kain 

iJc&k i;i Sterlirj; Library. All have been prepared. 

1:30. Vc'.'rs of the trcilitJ.riC of Sterling Library arranged by Ilobv-rt 
IU;l&y, n»nd Reference Librarian. Asso'nblc at the Main Desk. 

« 

Afr.^xACoa^ TLui^ri am) plc.cofj to ha aniivuvireil. 

Tourr of f;p?.ci£il coJlcctiot^o in tlvi li.br;.n*y. Including collc^icticraC on tho 
Far Easu auu on Ru.^i-ir; and Ecstern CurofG aM ihd iiu:ann Relaticn;3 Area ?ilC'.s. 

VedMe^-lny, Jj3\ n., lOrOO a.n», 211 HQS 

?vof. t:nb.:ra A* tlaclt, Df;pt. of Kistory, ;iiid (tentative) Prof, Cbar.lon L. 

Topic 40): a tulli zhd c!i»:cu£;slon: the U#G. Constitution. 
1:30 p.p.. Cr.r.ch lljr .\mix of 3:;c?rliv*rj Librr^ry. 

lli^vUiu by all tcachc?r:i oi Icii^-on plt^afj for mni-couriica on the Co:i5t:*.tiiVi': 



Thur. dav. Jti?v HOLIDAY. KO MiXTTKCG VJVL BR IShT) 



Dr. David Musto, Yale ChlJd Study Canter nnd Dept. of History. Talk 
on "l)ru}»R and Drup, Abuse in Aiiiorica in hictiorical pciKpectivc" followed 
by questions and discussion. 

Afternoon: open tlnie for a formrl talk or for discussion. 

KOTK: 10:00 a.ia. on thir. dote is the deadline for submission by all *^ 
teadtcrn of ona page course outlines and objectives to Gerry Warden. <^ 

% 

Tuepdn v. July If: 10:00 a.m., 211 HGS ^ 



Prof. Donald K^pan, Dept. of History. Talk on "the tcachiws of Ancient 
History" followed by questions and discussion. 

1:30 p.n., 211 IIGS : Display of books and teaching aids by various 
publijihorf:' repreoGutatives to be iirranf\cd by Dr. Albert Seretny, New Haven 
Public Schools. 

Later Afternoon: Mcetinj;s as desired bctvcen teachers and staff 
incabors to be arran:,:ed. 

Wcdnc r.day , July 17 10:00 a. to. , 211 HQS 

Prof. Richard Warch, Dept. of History. Talk on "Inmigrants and Minorlticn 
in the b'nited States" followed by questions and discussion. 

•1:30 p.m.. Snack Bar Area and other plr.cos to be declgnatcd. 
Topical discussion of "Inmigrants and Jiinorltics in the United States." 
Teachers should participate in discussing one of the following topics: 
Irish and Italian immigrants: Gorry Warden. 

Immigrants from Eastern Europe, Gcr»Tiany and Scandinavia: Bruce Garver. 
Imigranui froiu the Far East: Sharon IJolte 
Chicanes in the Western United States: Jin Vivian 
Blacks in the United States: Harold Cook 
Puerto Ricans in the United States: to be designated, 
Thursday, July JLS 10:00 a.m. , 211 HGS 

Prof. Rollin Osferweis, Dept. of History. Talk on "the teaching of the 
history of New Haven" followed by questions and diccufision, 

2:00 p.m. , 211 HOS 

Prof. Thomas P. r.frrstcln. Dept. of PolJtir.al Science. Ta?k on "edur?.»'J.o\» 
in the People's r^^pubiic of China." 

Friday, Ju 3y_19 10:00 am, Snack Bar Area, Sterling Library 
General meeting of oil teachers and fjtaff members.. 

11:30 a.m., Meetings of cc.maittees and special grotips; places to be annov.r.ced. 

1:30 p.m.. Snack Bar Area, Sterling Library . General discussion of the 
revised Guide for Teachers of Hini-Courscs. 

21rind'?r,_*!!ll:X_21 Mectin^is as denircd bctv.Tjon ntnff mo^nbers and interested 

tcachciS on topics of mutual interest. Timvis and places to be des?lgnytr.d. 



